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MADAME LEMMENS. 
SHERRINGTON, 
NEE popular artiste 

whose portrait we have 
€ngraved this week must 
€ known to all readers, 
Y reputation at least; 
°Y scarcely a musical pro- 
Stamme of any pretensions, 
Whether in London or the 
Provinces, has now appeared 
ot many years from which 
her hame has been absent. 
© great choral societies 
of the metropolis invariably 
Secure her services. She has 
allotted to her leading parts 
at all important musical 
8atherings, such as those at 
the Crystal Palace, Exeter- 
all, and at Norwich, Bir- 
Mingham, &e.; and whether 
rendering the finest passages 
the grandest of oratorio, 
°r warbling the simplest 
English ballad, she proves 
herself, while thoroughly at 
her €ase, as conscientious 
and painstaking a student 
7 she is gifted an artiste. 
he lengthy chain of con- 
Certs which composes the 
b ©ndon musical season may 
© divided into three pro- 
t] Ment classes. There are 
‘© Philharmonic and the 
oe Philharmonic Socie- 
wee the Musical Union, 
on Monday Popular Con- 
8, and Boosey’s Ballad 

br certs 5 and there was, 
ME to the present year, the 
"steal Society —a body 
side dissolved. Then, be- 
tion, the secular associa- 
Har. there are the Sacred 
Monic and the National 
Oral Societies, the object 
i th Ich, as is well known, 
tore Performance of ora- 
of Sand other sacred 
fe Positions. Next come 
q tystal Palace Concerts, 
chor le performances of the 
Hen: Societies, such as Mr. 
ae i Leslie’s Choir, Mr. 
§ Pp Barnsby’s Choir, the 
thane la, and the like; and to the patrons of all 
80 that nee Lemmens-Sherrington is well known, 
the "ev public career is thoroughly bound up with 


Now 


Pu lie 8 not only admired, but esteemed by the general 
veil as by all sections of the arduous pro- 
eeeaen she adorns. Her husband, too, Mons. 
alike ;. 2, Stands high in his profession as an organist, 


i saat : 
he ig n this country and that of his birth, Belgium ; 
4lso favour: 


Songs ¢ ably known as the author of several 
some ‘hea nel j ad: 4 
Lemmeng note, the principal of which Madame 


Spec errington has occasionally sung in public. 
already Penal history of Madame Sherrington has 
are fe ven told ; but it is worth repeating, for there 
fee]j nice Vocalists who possess more exquisite 
brilliant SO matunned charms, coupled with a pure and 

OWed g z ain. ee In early life, we believe, she 
Ments wer al taste for music. Her first engage- 


@ at the principal provincial concerts, and 
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MADAME LEMMENS - SHERRINGTON. 
(from a Photograph. ) 


the success which attended her efforts in the cultiva- 
tion of her voice, and the attention which she paid to 
her musical studies, soon brought her more prominently 
before the public. Indeed, scarcely any of the no- 
bility’s concerts could be said to be complete without 
this talented lady’s name appearing on the programme. 
Having been so successful in private concert-rooms, it 
may readily be imagined that she was preparing her- 
self for a higher sphere in the “divine art.” This was 
soon offered her, and Madame Lemmens. Sherrington 
made her first appearance in operatic character as the 
original Maid Marian, in Mafarren’s opera of Robin 
Hood, which was produced for the first time at Her 


Majesty’s Theatre, in 1860, then under the auspices of | 


Mr. E. T. Smith. There was some doubt in the 
musical world as to the prudence of Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington in selecting, or being induced to under- 
take, such an important part for her debit on the stage. 
The fineness of her voice was beyond question ; but 
something more than this was required of a prima 
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donna, and that was the 
necessary stage qualifica- 
tions. All doubts, however, 
were soon removed. She 
was never in better voice: 
it was audible, distinct, rich 
in quality, and sweetly mo- 
dulated. Her acting was 
equally satisfactory. The 
most finished actress could 
not have been more at 
ease, or have gone through 
the stage business more cor- 
rectly. And, let it be re- 
membered, Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington had no 
copy to guide her—she had 
to create a part, and this 
she accomplished to perfec- 
tion. She was well sup- 
ported by Mr. Sims Reeves 
as Robin Hood, and Mr 
Santley as the Sheriff. In 
the first duet with Mr. Sims 
Reeves, “‘ When lovers are 
parted,” the audience, even 
at that early stage of the 
opera, was in the utmost 
state of enthusiasm. The 
Times, in alluding to this 
signal triumph of Madame 
Lemmens - Sherrington, re- 
marked ‘that she arose 
one morning to find herself 
famous,” and the musical 
world fully endorsed the 
verdict. In the rendering 
of Handel’s music Madame 
Sherrington has also achiev- 
ed marked success. One of 
the criticisms on her per- 
formances states that “ since 
the retirement of Madame 
Novello, no modern vocalist 
has ever exhibited so much 
refined feeling, coupled with 
beauty of tone and finish of 
style, as Madame Sherring- 
ton; and this is the more 
remarkable, as a very con- 
siderable portion of her 
vocal studies must have 
been devoted to the ac- 
quirement of that fluency 
and perfectness of vocalisa- 
tion in which she is scarcely, 
if at all, equalled by any 
other living artiste.” 'The 
next important character 
which Madame Lemmens-Sherrington undertook was 
that of Marguerite, in Gounod’s opera of Faust. 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington’s voice is undoubtedly 
one of the purest sopranos we possess. She is now in 
the zenith of her popularity ; and we trust it may be 
long ere we lose such a brilliant ornament, either to 
the stage or the London and provincial musical fes- 
tivals. 

Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, we may state also, 
as forming a fitting conclusion to this sketch, has not 
sullied her artistic reputation by pandering to vulgar 
taste, or singing, for the sake of securing larger gains, 
any trash that publishers might be desirous of forcing 
into popularity for commercial reasons ; in other words, 
she has generally kept clear of what is known as 
“royalties.” The royalty system, which has been 
much stigmatised of late, comprises the singer’s inte- 
rest, derived from the publisher, on the songs he sings. 
It is a percentage paid him by the music publisher— 
generally threepence or sixpence on each copy of the 
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song sold—in consideration of the advertisement 
afforded by the artist in singing. When a music pub- 
lisher has bought a song likely to suit the public, he 
looks out for a vocalist who will undertake to sing it 
at all the concerts which he may attend, for the accu- 
mulation of the threepences on the sale. Of course, 
the singer’s name is attached to the song, which hence- 
forth enjoys the weight of his reputation. Now, there 
would be no harm in this system, which is purely a 
commercial, not an artistic arrangement, if the supply 
of good songs in the market were equal to the singer's 
demand for threepences. But it is found that the 
vocalist’s rapacity is in excess of the supply of worthy 
songs, and the consequence is that the royalty market 
is deluged with trash, which is forced down the public 
throat. In course of time, through persistent hearing 
of worthless music in the ballad line, the public taste 
becomes vitiated, and audiences are content to listen 
to, and afterwards purchase, the vilest ware, on the 
strength of perceiving it sung by vocalists whom they 
have-been traditionally taught to respect. This is the 
injury which royalties do to musical art. 


THE BRIDE’S HOME-COMING. 
‘We live in dead men’s houses.” HAWTHORNE. 


‘¢ Wuo planned that stone seat by the old mossed door, 
Facing the daisy-starred meadow ?” 

‘* A head that was white as the winter hoar, 
When it went down the Valley of Shadow.” 


‘¢ Who planted yon rose-tree, heavy with snow 
Of odorous bud and blossom ?” 

‘+ Wair hands that were folded long years ago 
Over a snow-cold bosom.” 


‘* Who trod in the path past the old oak-tree, 
Down to the sweet-voiced river?” 

‘¢ Feet that now rest by the jasper sea, 
In the peace of God’s Forever.”’ 


‘¢ Who drank at the bucket that hangs from yon sweep, 
Rusty and mossy and broken ?” 

‘¢ Lips that the turf and the violets keep 
Locked in a dreara unspoken.” 


‘‘ Who made the sweet song you are humming so low, 
With your eyes straying down in the forest ? 

‘¢ One that was sepulchred ages ago, : 
Singing out of his heartache when sorest. 


‘‘ Who fashioned that hearth-stone, where, sitting to-night, 
We shall taste our love’s ripened completeness ?” 

‘* One whose long story of bale and of blight 
Would poison the new home-sweetness.” 


‘* Oh, my husband! I am too young—too young 
To dwell where such death-damp lingers !”— 
‘* Darling, all chambers of Life are hung 
With tapestry wrought by dead fingers. 


‘* We tread in the paths of the bygone years, 
’Mid ghosts of the dead generations ; 
Life is sweet with their songs, and salt with their tears, 
And rich with their souls’ libations. 


‘* But Love, sweetest wife, is evermore new, 
A child to the Greeks, mid Immortals, 
A child is he still, and for ever! With you 
~ He enters to-day through these portals. 


‘¢ He enters to-day, and he goes out no more 
Till we, through the gloom and the glory, 
Pass on to the realm of the ‘ gone before,’ 
And tell them our own sweet story !” 


RASSAM’S CHILDREN.—One of my greatest sources of 
amusement, and one which afforded me real pleasure during 
our captivity, was to keep open house for the beautiful little 
birds to be found at Magdala. <A few casual visitors at the 
outset, venturing up to the door in quest of crumbs, were 
induced by a scattering of tef grain to repeat the call, bring- 
ing companions with them, of several other species. The 
entertainment provided for them was so much appreciated 
that, in less than a month, there were from fifty to sixty of 
these pretty creatures, of various hues and colours, warbling 
in my arbour all day long. They generally came to feed in 
batches, and as one party left it was succeeded by another, 
beginning at sunrise and ending at sunset, when all speed 
away to their respective roosts. HowlI envied their freedom! 
The ungrateful little things deserted me at harvest-time, 
when they found abundant provision elsewhere ; but as water 
at Magdala became scarce they recommenced their calls, 
evidently in search of it. I accordingly had a trough made 
for them, and in less than a week the drinking far out- 
numbered my eating guests, and among the former were 
several new species that fed on flies and insects, none of 
which had visited me before. They seemed to enjoy bathing 
even more than drinking, for on a hot day there was quite a 
scuffle amongst them which should have the first dip. The 
Abyssinians, who have a strong prejudice against washing 
themselves, used to be highly amuszd at the scene, and I 
generally took the opportunity of suggesting that the example 
was one which they might imitate with advantage. Among 
the birds were two handsome species which changed their 
plumage at different seasons of the year, the feathers assum- 
ing a variety of the most lively hues during the transition—I 
counted as many as eight just as the change began. Another 
of my visitors, not larger than a goldfinch, was arrayed in red. 
These used to come in dozens, and, after narrowly watching 
their habits for some time, I noticed a peculiar instinct in 
them which greatly amused me. When a male loses his 
mate and is on the look-out for another, he seizes a wisp of 
straw, or a twig, and hops about with it in his beak among 
the fraternity, as an indication that he is a widower in want 
of a consort. On one occasion, there was evidently a widow 
present who was similarly situated. The fact was soon 
apprehended by the widower, who proceeded forthwith to woo 
her, which he did by simply dropping the twig at her side. 
Her consent was unmistakable, for she immediately joined 
him, and both sped away on their honeymoon. As my 
occupations generally were duly reported to the king, my 
amusements also did not fail to reach his ears, and he seemed 
highly interested in my feathered visitors ; for whenever the 
couriers were charged to convey my respects to him, the first 
question he asked, if he chanced to be in a good humour, 
wes, “ How are Rassam’s children ?”—meaning my pet birds. 
~~-Rassam’s ‘* British Mission to Abyssinia.” 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Agues ind loto. 
By Marcarer Hops, 


Author of “Many Shades of Life,” “ For Better, for Worse,” &c. 
—_ > 


Part I, 
‘All things come round to him who will but wait.’”-—-LoNGFELLOW. 


@ 


af[X the heyday of my inexperienced youth I had a 
J dream of domestic felicity, in which I thought it 
“© might exist in a cottage, or even in lodgings, and 
that on the very humble salary of my clerkship I might 
make a wife happy. With that facility (not peculiar to 
myself) with which we make our arguments lean to the 
side of our wishes, I decided, that loving Aunie Day with 
all my heart, I should be justified in making proposals to 
her father. His answer was briefly and gruftly given, the 
worldly spirit of it—(I should call it now the wisdom)— 
filled me with dismay. He said, ‘* Love never was known 
to keep the pot boiling,” and that he saw no prospect of 
my being able to furnish more substantial and—to him— 
more satisfactory means. In vain I urged the well-known 
fact, that what keeps one will, or may be be made, to keep 
two ; he replied that, in “‘ his experience, what kept one 
starved two; that he looked on my provosals as pre- 
sumptuous ; and for the life of him he could not see 
what right poor clerks had even to think of matrimony.” 
So, as Annie was an obedient daughter, and had prudence 
enough to acquiesce in her father’s decision, I went my 
way troubled and disheartened, but with a stern resolve 
to profit by this lesson, and wait for some stroke of for- 
tune, some nearer approach to the necessary income, 
before I again thought of a wife. 

As years rolled on I became somewhat of a philosopher, 
and fully persuaded of the wisdom of being content with 
my lot. 1 said to myself that I was indeed a very happy 
man ; if I missed the greater joy of married life, I did also 


its cares—if the better, yet the worse also. And what 
more cowld I want? I had that comfortable parlour at 
Kensington, a landlady whose interest in me was truly 
maternal, a nice circle of acquaintance, a latchkey, and 
liberty ! ; 

Yes, what more could I, I used to say, as a reasonable 

man, require? IfI was but forty pounds a-year richer 
than when I asked for pretty Annie, [ was at least so 
:much wiser as to feel with her worthy papa, that I was 
/in no position to marry, and that I could not with pro- 
, priety ask any lady of my own rank in life to share with 
me the Kensington parlour. Experience had taught me 
that people are much more likely to be happy in marriage 
with easy and assured means, than those struggling with 
that most miserable class of poverty called genteel ; and I 
came to regard the enticing a girl to suffer in such a lot 
in the light of a felonious act, which I neither could 
nor would commit. The grapes were very sour, so sour 
indeed, that I altogether ceased to long forthem. About 
the period to which I now allude I had been ten years in 
Mr. Ludlow’s office, and I had never had one chance of 
bettering my position; my small salary rose but forty 
pounds in that time. Still, I knew I was fairly paid 
and that my services were probably not worth more to 
my employer. I felt I wanted but the opportunities of 
other men to be able to fill their posts, and that I was 
one of those who are ever on Fortune’s blind side. or 
lacking the right friend to give me a favourable introduc- 
tion to the goddess. Mr. Ludlow’s conduct to me had 
ever been the most considerate, but, although I eannot 
say he treated we as an inferior, there was that in his 
manner which marked the difference in our positions ; its 
very politeness and entire absence of all familiarity 
tended to show it, quite as much as the fact of his 
occupying the inner closet of the office, I the outer. 
That we had a sincere regard for each other L always 
knew, but I often wished he would treat me more asa 
friend. 

In this year of which I now write he passed through 
life’s heaviest sorrow, in the loss of his wife. Her health 
had for a long time been delicate, and as a precautionary 
measure it was recommended she should pass that winter 
in Italy. For a short time her daughter, who accom- 
panied her, wrote cheering accounts, but one day there 
came sharp and sudden tidings, on which Mr. Ludlow in- 
stantly set out to join them ; arriving, alas ! but in time 
to hear, “Earth to carth, ashes to ashes.” I sat at home 
grieving, too, inmy measure, for it is in the nature of the 


, dines with us to-night. 
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heart which has no strong tie of affection to attach itself to 
those-who are as gentle and kindly as Mrs. Ludlow was, 
and from whom, from time to time, [ had received marks of 
interest and regard. It was not until business rendered it 
absolutely necessary that Mr. Ludlow nerved himself to 
return to the office ; he had sustained a shock from which 
it seemed it would be difficult for him to recover. It was 
natural, therefore, that on the first day of his return to 
the office Miss Ludlow should call to see how he was 
getting on; such visits in her mother’s time were very few 
and far between, and though I had seen her grow from 
child to woman, I had never felt before this day how very 
fair and lovely she was, or noticed the long fringe of pale 
gold veiling her deep blue eyes, or the waving masses of 
bright hair forming so striking a contrast to her mourn- 
ing dress. One cannot fancy an angel robed in crape ; it 
seemed to me then, quite as unfit that so bright a creature 
as Agnes Ludlow should mourn. After staying a short 
time with her father, she spoke briefly to me as she went 
out of her anxiety respecting him, adding that she knew 
I should do all in my pewer to cheer him. Then, with a 
look so like her mother’s, held out her hand to me, and I, 
with that kind of worship one pays to superior beings, re- 
verently pressed it. 

Many months passed, and scarcely a day went by that 
I did not see Agnes. Sometimes she came and went with 
a brief salutation ; but at others, when she waited for her 
father, would sit down and converse with sweet frank- 
ness, tell me of the sad months with her dying mother, 
and of the difficulty there was in rousing her father from 
his depression. 

She was but twenty years old, I knew ; but with allthe 
freshness and brightness of her innocent youth, there was 
an almost matronly gravity and wisdom that seemed to 
lessen the difference between our years; so that I half 
forgot, as indeed I liked to do, that in comparison to my- 
self she was a child. 

And thus another year wore on, and the Kensington 
parlour was less a paradise than of yore ; for a want, a 
craving want, was at my heart—the love of Agnes Lud- 
low. ‘* What folly, what absolute folly,” I muttered 
over and over again to myself, sometimes even dashing 
aside a tear of weakness. ‘‘{£ cannot afford to marry ; 
and even if Agnes could return my love, is it likely I 
should find more favour with her father than Annie Day’s ? 
He was a friend of our family, knew that I came of a 
good old stock, though what should have been my patri- 
mony was lost to me, and I reduced to become the clerk 
of Mr. Ludlow, to whom he condescended. Wasit likely, 
then, I could succeed ; was there a shadow of a chance ? 
No, heart, be still, stifle thine emotion. Wake, dreamer, 
and wait for another vision to brighten thy solitary life.” 
But the flame would not be extinguished. In vain I 
covered it with the ashes of my despair; it did but 
smoulder, to break out with renetwed foree. And day by 
day I saw her, the lovely eyes raised so calmly to mine— 
no shadow in them of my deep love, only the kindliness, 
which was as the garment of her mind. I have often 
wondered since, if any consideration but the dread of her 
visits to the office ceasing would have enabled me to have 
put so effectual a restraint on myself as to have refrained 
from any act or token that might betray my feelings, and 
now I think not. 

One day, at the close of this year, Mr. Ludlow, with 
some formality, called me into his office. 

“¢ Farquhar,” he said, ‘* pray sit down.” I doubt not 
I evinced some surprise. Never before had he addressed 
me but, with the utmost punctilio, as “‘ Mr. Farquhar.” 
IT think I should have been less astonished had he said 
** Reginald Farquhar, Esq.” 

‘*You see,” he continued, after an awkward pause, and 
looking fixedly on the table, ‘I think of retiring from 
business ; not that I am actually worn out or tired of it, 
but Agnes wishes it.” 

I brokenly replied that, it would give me great pain 
to part from him. 

“Ah, well,” he said, ‘* I hope we can arrange matters 
satisfactorily. I shall then often be here. We need not 
cali it parting y 

It might not, 1 urged, interrupting him, be possible 
for me to continue under his successor. 

“Tf,” he said, smiling, “‘you did not talk a little 
faster than usual, but would let me have my say out, I 
should show you it rests with yourself whether you 
will be that successor.” 

I felt a strange and sudden pang of hope, but was so 
unable at the moment to grasp the full meaning of such 
a panty eee bowed and remained silent. 

» he went on, ‘if you like you shall just quietly 
change places with me. It is quite due to you to offér it. 
You have worked with me long, and being now quite 
independent, I can afford to make it.” 

‘You are far too good,” was all I could articulate. 

‘Not at all ; not at all. Thus much for myself, then ; 
and on Agnes’s part I want to make over to you the lease 
and a great portion of the furniture of our house, as a 
mark of her regard—of her gratitude, indeed—for your 
care and patience with me through all these years.” 

I was now thoroughly bewildered. I said I did not 
understand. Did he, then, think of leaving London ? 

‘“* Don’t you know?” he said. ‘‘Is it possible you’ve 
not heard, that Agnes is going to be married ?” 

I could not speak. It was a moment of matchless 
agony. Shall I ever in my life know pain again like 
that? Ishall one day read in the faces of others that I 
an about to die; or maybe, some kind friend will gently 
warn me that the shadow of the Great Angel passeth by— 
that his foot is in the house; but shall I then feel, as 
when more than life was passing from me, even its 
light and brightness, as when on my bewildered sense and 
anguished heart fell the words like a doom— 

© Agnes is going to be married ?” 
rs *¢*T wonder you did not know,” Mr. Ludlow continued 4 

they were engaged before she went to Nice. Mr. 
! Digby is rector of M——, and I’ve agreed to live with 

them, Agnes, indeed, won’t be married on any other 
terms. Now,” he continued, with a kindness, of 
which even at that pass, 1 was sensible, ‘Mr. Digby 
Come home and I will introduce 
you to him.” The first time in all those years he had 
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asked me to his house, and I so overcome with 
€motion as to beg to be excused for that night, saying 
hat I was somewhat disturbed, and should regain com- 
Posure best alone. 
Then I went out very hastily, passing through my 
Office, where even the force of long habit was not sufficient 
© detain me to put away sundry books and papers, and 
°CK my private desk. I felt as if there were nothing 
Now in all the world left me to care for, and what could I 
teed of such minutize in the crowning agony of my life ? 

;Y Was a wretched November afternoon, and, though 
Not four o’clock, rapidly growing dark. I, however, 
Tushed into the street with no purpose and no intention 
f going home, but I had a dull notion that the sound of 

10se dooming words ringing in my ears, might best be 

eadened in a crowd. So I made my way on to London- 

"idge, where I had often stood contemplating, in a half 
Philosophie spirit, the motley flood of life which ever 
“ay by day is renewed, and is never made up of the same 
atoms, On, along the crowded way, with haste and des- 
Peration, with difficulty keeping my footing in the sticky 
Mud, ever increasing my pace as the path became less 

set with travellers—on through the Borough, tearing 
at &@ madman’s speed until I found myself at Kennington, 
Utterly exhausted with my long rapid march. But cer- 

anly I was calmer. Those who have tried it will know 

tat violent bodily exertion, is the dest immediate remedy 
or terrible mental anguish. By this time it was quite 
“ark, and I stood to consider what I must next do. My 

‘rst impulse was to return to the office (for I recollected 
that I had not left things in order there). I obeved it. 

T called a cab, and lying back in the vehic e, gave my- 
Self up to that which for the time was the madness of a 
Steat despair, despair of obtaining a blessing which to 
‘Ope for was presumption, and to which I had clung all 
Ne more desperately, feeling I must one day release it ; 
‘nd the day had come—‘‘ Agnes was going to be married !” 

On entering the office, I found all the books and papers 
Properly locked up, and the keys of my desk taken away. 

knew that only Mr. Ludlow would do it ; and that in 
Taising the lid of my desk he would see a little sketch of 
4s daughter, which I had hurriedly placed there when he 
Called me into his room. ‘The thought for the first time 
Row came across me, what would he thin of this circum- 
Stance and of my abrupt departure—my cold reception of 

© great advantages he had offered me? Reflecting on 

this, as well as the confused state of my mind and bodily 
€xhaustion would allow, I began to feel the necessity for 
Self-control, and for a moment entertained the idea of 
Song to Mr. Ludlow’s house, and making some excuse to 
um; but I asked of myself, ulmost feelingly, relief for 

ls one night from the trial [must meet in seeing Agnes 
With her betrothed ; and then, full of deepest dejection, I 

took myself to my lonely lodgings. 

.“* Come in a cab, Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith. ‘Yes, 
Sir, five shillings! Deary me, what is the matter? And 
© me, Sir, how ill you look. Whatever, may I be so bold, 
alls you, as went out this morning in perfect health ?”’ 

I replied to Mrs. Smith’s continued and anxious in- 
QUiries that I was only fatigued, having had unusual 
€xertion ; that I had dined—wretched fib ! unless, indeed, 

had added ‘‘and taken my fill of misery.” But knowing 

Jat in my landlady’s opinion there was no ill, bodily or 
Mental, but must yield to a cup of tea—particularly if in 
Urgent cases it were qualified by a soupgon of eau de vie— 

readily followed her suggestion that I should take some 
Now. I sat for hours afterwards, until the lamp went 
Out, then the tire, scarcely conscious of rapidly-increasing 

hess, or of anything save a dull weight at my heart. 
tlength I crept to bed, and after a night of alternate 
Waking misery, and startling dreams, in which Agnes 
Moved in every possible combination of circumstance, I 
Und myself quite unable to rise—so ill, indeed, as to 
°el no wish to do so. I had but energy enough left 
to desire that Mr. Ludlow might be sent for, and a tele- 
Stam despatched for a married sister, who, in case of need, 
Would not, I knew, fail me. Then I gave myself up to 

atever was to follow without any effort or any fear, and 
ea cePting a dim consciousness of within the next few hours 

“eing Mr. Ludlow and the doctor, and feeling annoyed 
Sven at the gentle tones in which they spoke, and at the 
®Xamination of my head and pulse, I remembered 
= ling for weeks after. I can recall with great distinct- 

*ss the first strange dawn of returning reason. I was 
‘TSt conscious of a peculiarity in the bed, and fancied I 
ae be crossing the Channel, and on attempting to put 
I my hand to steady myself by the side of the steamer, 
= ecame aware of extreme weakness. Then, after 

ndering for some time, I felt I was on an air-bed and in 

Y Own room. Soon I looked around, feeling that ‘all 

gs were and were not,” and doubting whether or no 
D Was dreaming I saw my good sister. The sight was so 

fasant that I closed my eyes and shed abundant tears 
ear; wn kfulness. Presently she came very gently, as if 
Startes to awake me, and I said, ‘‘Sister Mary!” She 
spill a with so much joy at my recognition Ee she 
5 niminen’ aguid she was about to fue) to my ips, pe 
etter © Ob, thank God, dear Reginald, yo 


Ma eg 29 3 f : 
4 : Si c tiff and I feel very 
Strance.» I said, ‘‘ but my back is stiff a y 


Tay 

& Of course, dear, you’ve been very ill.” 

‘Aye, but came home last night and—” Then, pausing 
ccall past events, there came upon me, like the 
aes of an electric shock, the misery of the last night 
indoe} recollection, even as if it had been yesterday, 


to's 
Sha; 


the ae this T was kept very quiet for many days, until 
but ro of fever again seizing the brain had passed ; 
€came so persistent in my desire to see Mr. 
» and so restless when day by day I was advised 
carliey pe that my request was acceded to somewhat 
gy Ww ian either doctor or nurse thought prudent. 
aly Were much relieved to find that the interview not 
thie passed without leaving injurious consequences, but 
glad fae Spirits greatly improved after it. I had been 
MY abr ee der some sort of apology to Mr. Ludlow for 
QS to ee behaviour, and to offer the best explanation 
to ta © cause of my sudden illness. He quite appeared 
© my view ; that I had been out of health for some 


Udloww 
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time, and that the excitement of the good news had been 
just the feather that was needed to turn the scale towards 
serious illness, but he avoided all mention of his pro- 
posal or of his daughter, though, with the utmost kind-! 
ness and consideration, he said : ‘* We must have long 
talks about many things by-and-bye; now you must 
think of nothing but getting well.” 

By degrees I learned from my sister that Agnes had 
often visited her during my illness. Once even, when my 
life was despaired of, came to my room with Mr. Digby, 
and had joined with deep fervour in his prayers for my 
recovery, or else, that time might be granted me to pre- 
pare for the great change. 

When I heard this, 1 could not believe that she should 
have been so near, asking with tears and sobs for my poor 
life, that she should have laid her hand on my very brow, 
and I not have known it! 

But truly, I thought, to be sure that such had been I 
would have chosen to suffer so much. Surely when I was 
again permitted to see my face in the glass, I should 
behold a dignity seated on my forehead by the light touch 
of that maiden’s hand! 

I was shy about asking if in my delirium 1 had said 
anything to give a clue to my secret, but Mary rather led 
me to think not by her frequent reference to Miss Ludlow 
and her visits. 

There had grown up quite a friendship between them, 
and Mary told ine, to my great private, though selfish 
satisfaction, that she did not think Mr. Digby at all the 
sort of husband Agnes ought to have, and that whatever 
his manner might be to her when they were alone together, 
it was very cold before others. 

“* We had,” she said, ‘‘ Miss Ludlow and I, one day a 
little conversation about her engagement, and she told 
me she supposed she did not feel what people called 
love for her intended husband, but a kind of reverence, 
mingled with a fear that she was not worthy to be the 
wife of one so eminently good—‘ saintly,’ indeed, she 
said, ‘for that his whole soul was given to heaven,’ and 
that she knew ‘it could not but be a blessing to be always 
under the eye of such a one, and to have so sure a guide 
and an example.’ And then I asked her if she did not 
think they regarded their future relationship in almost 
too spiritual a light? and very sweetly and simply she 
replied ‘that Mr. Digby had taught her so to regard their 
union ; it would prevent their contracting too earthly 
desires and wishes. And, ah me!” added good sister 
Mary, ‘‘I fear I half frightened her by saying, [could not 
but pity those who thus tried to crush out of their lives 
what God had given them for love and joy.” 


My recovery was very slow. Christmas had passed, 
and New Yeavr’s-day, and still I was confined to my 
room, but, with other friends, Mr. Ludlow came fre- 
quently, and one day said to me that Mr. Digby was in 
town and would call on the morrow, and become ac- 
quainted with me in my conscious state of being. I felt 
there was nothing for it but to say, I should be glad to 
see him—and he came accordingly. 

I was much struck with the calm dignity of his bearing, 
and could not wonder that he inspired a reverential sort 
of awe in a girl’s mind. He was tall; his face, handsome, 
grave, and very pale, had such an expression of intense 
repose, that the slight moonlight smile which occasionally 
flitted over it, had a disturbing and unnatural effect. He 
ever undulated his rich full voice to a tone so low as to 
require all one’s attention to catch his words ; and he had 
a manner of crossing his hands as if perpetually engaged 
in mental prayer—as, indeed, I believe, after the great 
example of Brother Lawrence, he was. 

Of course I thanked Mr. Digby for his visits and good 
offices during my illness, and he thereupon commenced an 
exhortation which I forbear to set down here; but I may 
say that ke mainly pressed upon me the duty, which I 
owned, of a more devoted and religious life, but in the 
manner of that devotion we in no way agreed. 

When about to depart, Mr. Digby informed me that 
Miss Ludlow had expressed a wish to see and congratu- 
late me on my recovery, and that if I pleased he would 
bring her some day ere he left town. 

What he thought of my lying back with closed eyes, 
speechless for a few moments, [never knew. Iso longed to 
see the fair face and touch the little hand once more, yet 
I felt I could not bear to meet her in his presence, and 
only recovered myself so far as to be able to murmur 
thanks, ere he waved a solemn cross of benediction over 
me, and was gone, leaving me with the troubled waters of 
my spirit swelling up even to my eyes. But lately as I 
had stood before the very gate of death, weak as [ still 
was, the strong tide of love and emotion well nigh bore 
me down again; whilst he, in the full vigour of his ripe 
manhood, stood so calm and still and heavenly, passed 
actually beyond such pain as mine. Rashly I envied him, 
the fruit of his ascetic life, his vigil fast and penance, even 
as I envied him the gentle girl’s love, which it was impos- 
sible ae could appreciate and should therefore never have 
sought. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 


A TWILIGHT PICTURE. 
’T rs a sweet Sabbath eve in summer time, 
And lovers twain, with hand enclasped in hand, 
Upon a flower-hemmed meadow pathway stand, 
Beside a stile they care not yet to climb, _ ; 
Before them spread fair uplands crowned with pine, 
That, sharply on the amber sky defined, 
Stand up black-green against it ; while behind, 
A wood’s dark edge, with strongly pencilled line 
Curves round a hill. Fair is the sylvan scene, 
And oh! so sweet the tender twilight hour— 
So sweet, and yet so sad. A silvery sheen 
Falls like an after-thought on leaf and flower ; 
And such deep calm abounds, the very air 
Breathes low and faint, like one engaged in prayer. 


ABYSSINIAN WomMEN.—Few, if any, Abyssinian women can 
sew ; and even if they could, it would be deemed highly un- 
becoming in them to ply the needle in public. Sewing and 
laundry-work are left to the males; spinning and carrying 
wood and water are tasks apportioned to the weaker sex.— 
Rassam. ; 
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(HERE was a skirmish in the nursery—a clatter 
Xk on the stairs—a bounce in the lower hall. Papa 

looked over the top of his spectacles ; mamma pushed 
the urn further on the table ; Val gigeled. They all knew 
what that noise meant. It meant Elfin coming down fresh 
from her morning bath, and prepared to do the greatest 
amount of mischief in the shortest possible time. 

Who was Elfin? What was she like? Well, she was a 
little girl. I know she had blue eyes, because I see them 
when f look in the glass. 

I remember that she had light fluffy hair that wouldn’t 
stay smooth. Its tangies made Elfin groan when she stood 
in a chair to have it curled. What she was good for I 
cannot exactly tell. Good to love and admireand ‘‘ tag” 
after Val by day, and nestle into her arms by night, an 
earnest listener to such school secrets as Val would im- 
part. Good to make mamma a great deal of unnecessary 
sewing and mending. Good to curl on the top of the 
library steps in papa’s study reading all manne: of things 
above and below her comprehension, until papa looked up 
from his writing to say, ‘‘ You and I love books, Elfin.” 

How proud Elfin was when papa said, ‘‘ You and I” to 
her! She was a plaything for Big Brother, and the 
stimulus to his wits which big brothers in college always 
need. In short, she was good for everything that the 
youngest child in a family can be, and what else she was 
you must find out—if you can—by my story. But we 
must go back to the breakfast-room. 

Big Brother opened the door, and the curls danced 
into the room; there was some kissing and confusion ; 
then breakfast began. 

‘*It’s the splendidest day,” announced Elfin, taking 
breath from her bread and milk. ‘And oh, mamma, 
you did say you had something else in your parcel for me 
besides my new doll, and, oh, [ do want it!” 

“What has that to do with the splendid day ?” inquired 
papa. 

** Why, if it should be a new bonnet then I could put 
it right on !” answered Elfin, triumphantly. 

‘¢ What made you think of a bonnet, pussy-cat ? Your 
instinctive feminine vanity ?” asked Big Brother. 

“¢T didn’t think any such big words at all. I guessed. 
‘Cause this morning nurse said I’d chewed the strings of 
my old bonnet all up, and if I did so with my new one I 
should go bareheaded, and let the sun fade my hair 
white. And I haven’t any. new one unless it’s in mamma’s 
parcel !” 

Now you must know that only yesterday mamma came 
home from a visit to the county town. Both Val and 
Eltin well knew the added splendour of their wardrobes 
and play-house sure to follow such a visit ; consequently 
the opening of mamma’s parcel was a great event. 

The night before sleepy little Elfin had only opened her 
eyes enough te hug the new doll laid on her pillow, and 
accept the promise of future pleasures without remark. 
But now she was wide awake and eager. 

Breakfast was hastened, and rejoicing she followed Val 
to mamma’s room. 

The forthcoming present was in truth a bonnet. Only 
asun-bonnet, to be sure, but then such a sun-bonnet! The 
finest of pink cambric, the daintiest of puffings, the most 
fairy-like of ruffles wherever it was possible to have a sun- 
bonnet ruffled, combined to render it wonderful. Even 
Val, in the glory of a new plaid silk, felt herself almost 
eclipsed when it was tied over the fluffy curls, and was 
sure the like of it had never been seen in Farmington. 

“But then she’ll chew the strings, she always does,” 
said Big Brother, thinking all this feminine exultation 
should receive the wet blanket of his superior wisdom. 

** No indeed !” exclaimed Elfin ; ‘‘nor let it bang round 
my neck, nor rock kitty to sleep in it, nor anything !” 

Elfin was true to her word all the long morning, but 
the pink sun-bonnet had many narrow escapes. 

It was dropped down Lightfoot’s cellar while she was 
trying to show it to him. She came near losing it, and 
herself too, down the well while t:ying to see its effect in 
that natural mirror. She was seriously scratched by 
pussy, who resented having it tied on her several kittens. 
So many adventures did it meet with that at last it was 
decided by a council of three that consent should be 
given to Elfin’s repeated request, ‘‘ Please let me go show 
it to Sam.” 

Sam Johnston lived in a white cottage with a piazza 
nearly opposite the square brick mansion Wlfin called 
home, and the two were firm friends and playmates. 
So nurse Colista held fast the dimpled hand, lest any- 
thing should tempt her little charge under the heels of 
some passing horse in crossing the street, and Sam wel- 
comed them at the gate, his brown eyes at least two sizes 
larger than usual. ‘The admiration of the whole John- 
ston family being expressed, peace came upon the house- 
hold with the departure of Sam and his guest to their 

lay. 
~ gam had been reading the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,” and after 
reporting it to Elfin the children were soon engaged in a 
dramatic rendering of it. The summons to go home was 
very unwelcome. 

“Oh, but we only just got to the cave! Do let her 
stay a little longer!” begged Sam. So extension of a half 
hour was granted. Presently necessity for something to 
represent the forty oil-jars led the little people to the for- 
bidden pantry, where Sam began selecting the largest 
tinware he could find. 

, va your mamma like it,” hesitated Elfin. : 
a ie never said not,” was Sam’s double negative. 

Oh! 1 think that big coffee-pot’ll do for another. 

“My! what a big one! ’Most big enough to hold 
me! What makes you have such agreat one? My mamma 
has an urn.” ’ 

“* We have visitors,” answered Sam, with dignity. ‘‘We 
don’t give ’em cold coffee a pouring it into something 
else ; we set that right on all hot.” 

Elfin was so much impressed that she stared solemnly 
at the big coffee-pot as if it were a live thing, while Sam 
went on with his selection. 

Just then a voice called the children. 
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‘**Run and see what she wants,” said Sam, hastily. 1} 


won’t take this coffee-pot. You run quick; I'll come.” 

Elfin obeyed ; and when nurse appeared to say the 
half hour was out, Master Sammy came walking out of 
the kitchen adorned with a look of innocent satisfaction. 

‘*Come now, where’s your bonnet ?” asked nurse. 

To be sure, where was it ? Elfin ‘‘ ’membered” wearing 
it into the kitchen ; Sam was sure she had it under the 
trees ; but search in both places failed to discover it. 

“*She’ll have to stay until it’s found,” remarked Sam. 
Nobody stopped to reply, and the ‘‘ Forty Thieves ” went 
on joyfully, while the elders hunted the missing article. 
It could not be found. So at last twilight came on the 
summer day, a handkerchief was tied over the fair little 
head, and weary Elfin was carried home without her new 
pink sun-bonnet. 

There was great wonder at home, but sleep came soon 
to stop all questions and guesses. 

The Johnston family were early risers, and their break- 
fast was on the table when the dwellers in the brick house 
were yet thinking of the rising bell. Mrs. Johnston, 
thin and sharp-faced, Mr. Johnston, plump and jolly, and 
all the family, big and little, were gathered around. 

““What ails this coffee?” said the former, suddenly, 
lifting the identical coffee-pot of Elfin’s admiration of the 
day before. ‘‘ What can it be? Sit still, Sam.” 

For Sam had made a sudden jump in his chair that 
tipped his plate into his lap. 

‘*Something seems to stop it up, ma,” said Mr. J., 
good-naturedly. His wife raised the cover, and looked 
in inquiringly. 

‘¢What in the world! Pa, hand me a fork.” 

‘¢Pa”’ obeyed, and every eye watched with surprise the 
disgusted face of ‘‘ Ma” as she groped in the coffee-pot, 
and then raised on the fork a brown, dripping mass, that 
began to assume a terribly familiar form to at least two 
people present. 

** Well, Inever! Sam—” But Sam had slipped from 
his place without waiting for questions, or to face the re- 
sult of his yesterday’s forgotten trick. 


For though boiled and astonishingly coloured, it was 
undoubtediv Elfin’s new pink sun-bonnet that had found 


a plac: in Mrs. Johnston’s big coffee-pot. 


{ hiave heard that little breakfast was eaten in the white 
co.tage that morning, and ‘* Pa” is said to have laughed 


5 


his fat face almost purple. 


1 know that several hours after a dismayed little figure 
And for a week Sam 


played in the back-garden, to avoid seeing Elfin’s Big 


was found hiding up in a corner. 


Brother pass and hearing his ever-ready question :— 


‘* How long since you had boiled sun-bonnet for break- 


fast, Sam, my boy ?” 


& i.e & ° 
Galking pirds, 
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ERTAIN birds are known to utter strange sounds, 
the origin of which has much puzzled the ornitho- 
logists. The Brown Owl which hoots is hence called 

the Screech Owl. A musical friend of Gilbert White 
tried all the owls that were his near neighbours with 
a pitch-pipe set at a concert pitch, 
they all hooted in B flat; and he subsequently 


found that neither owls nor cuckoos kept to one 
The Whidah Bird, one of the most costly of 
cage-birds, rattles its tail-feathers with a noise somewhat 
The Chinese 
Starling, in China called Longuoy, in captivity is very 
teachable, imitating words, and even whistling tunes: we 
The Piping Crow, to b= 
seen in troops in the Blue Mountains, is named from its 
ready mimicry of other birds : its imitation of the chuck- 
ing and cackling of a hen and the crowing of a cock, as 
well as its whistling of tunes, is described as very per- 
fect : its native note is said to be a loud whistle. The 
Blue Jay turns his imitative faculty to treacherous ac- 


note. 


resembling that made by the rattle-snake. 


all remember Sterne’s starling. 


count: he so closely imitates the St. Domingo Falcon as 


to deceive even those acquainted with both birds ; and 
the falcon no sooner appears in their neighbourhood than 
the jays swarm around him and insult him with their 
imitative cries, for which they frequently fall victims to 


his appetite. The Bull-finch, according to Blumenbach, 


learns to whistle tunes, to sing in parts, and even to 
The note of the Crowned Crane has 


pronounce words. 
been compared by Buffon to the hoarseness of a trumpet; 
it also clucks like a hen. 


deep musical instrument, whence its Indian name, Uerami 
oube—Trumpet Bird. 


main land. 
snapping their bills. 
Bird, from its note Qua. 


The Bittern, the English provincial names of which are 


the Mire-drum, Bull of the Bog, &c., is so called for the 
bellowing or drumming noise or booming for which the 
bird is so famous. This deep note of the “ hollow-sound- 
ing Bittern” is exerted on the ground at the breeding 
season, about February or March. As the day declines 
he leaves his haunt, and, rising spirally, soars to a great 
height in the twilight. Willughby says that it performs 
this last-mentioned feat in the autumn, ‘‘ making a 
Singular kind of noise, nothing like to lowing.” Bewick 
Says that it soars as above described when it changes its 
haunts. Ordinarily it flies heavily, like the heron, utter- 
ing from time to time a resounding cry, not bellowing ; 
and then Willughby, who well describes the bellowing 
noise of the breeding season, supposes it to be the Night 
Raven, at whose ‘ deadly voice ” the superstitious way- 
farer of the night turned pale and trembled. BAW PE 
without doubt,” writes Willughby, “‘is that bird our 
common people call the Night Raven, and have such a 
dread of, imagining its cry portends no less than their 
death or the death of some of their near relations ; for it 
flies in the night, answers their description of being like 
a flagging collar, and hath such a kind of hooping cry as 
they talk of.” Others, with some reason, consider the 
Qua Bird already mentioned (which utters a loud and most 


true Night Raven. 
ancients, and Aristotle mentions the fable of its origin 


from staves metamorphosed into birds. 
of the hind-toe is much prized as a tooth-pick, and in the 
olden times it was thought to have the property of pre- 
serving the teeth. 


and found. 


Mr. Wallace, in his ‘ Travels 
on. the Amazon,” saw a bird about the size and colour of 
the raven, which uttered a loud, hoarse cry, like some 


It inhabits the flooded islands of 
the Rio Negro and the Solimoes, never appearing on the 
The only sound produced by Storks is by 
The Night Heron is called the Qua 


The long claw 


The Greater-billed Butcher Bird, from New Holland, 


has extraordinary powers of voice; it is trained for 
catching small birds, and it is said to imitate the notes 
of some other birds by way of decoying them to their 


destruction. 


The mere imitative sounds of Parrots are of little in- 
terest compared with the instances of instinct, apparently 
allied to reason, which are related of individuals. Of 
this tribe the distinguishing characteristics are a hooked 
bill, the upper mandible of which is movable as well as 
the lower, and not in one piece with the skull, as in most 
other birds, but joined to the head by a strong membrane, 
with which the bird lifts it or lets it fall at pleasure. The 
bill is also round on the outside and hollow within, and 
has, in some degree, the capacity of a mouth, allowing 
the tongue, which is thick and fleshy, to play freely ; 
while the sound, striking against the circular border of 
the lower mandible, reflects it like a palate; hence the 
animal does not utter a whistling sound, but a full arti- 
culation. 

The Wild Swan has a very loud call, and utters a 
melancholy cry when one of the flock is killed ; hence it 
was said by the poets to sing its own dying dirge. Such 
was the popular belief in olden times; and, looking to 
the anatomical characteristics of the species, it was, in 
some degree, supported by the more inflated windpipe of 
the wild when compared with that of the tame species. 
The song of the swan is, kowever, irreconcilable with 
sober belief, the only noise of the wild swan of our times 
being unmelodious, and an unpleasing monotony. 

The Laughing Goose is named from its note having 
some resemblance to the laugh of a man, and not, as 
Wilson supposes, from the grinning appearance of its 
mandibles. The Indians imitate its cry by moving the 
hand quickly against the lips while they repeat the sylla- 
ble wah. 

The Cuckoo may be said to have done much for musical 
science, because from that bird has been derived the 
minor scale, the origin of which has puzzled so many ; the 
Cuckoo’s couplet being the minor third sung downward. 

The Germans are the finest appreciators of the Night- 
ingale, and it isa fact that when the Prussian authori- 
ties, under pecuniary pressure, were about to cut down 
certain trees near Cologne, which were frequented by 
Nightingales, the alarmed citizens purchased the trees in 
order to save the birds and keep their music. Yet one 
wonld think the music hardly worth having if it really 
sounded as it looks upon paper, transcribed thus by 
Bechstein, from whom it is quoted from Broderip :— 


Zoz0z0z0z0z0z0z0z0z02z020 zirrhading 
Hezezezezezezezezezezezezezezeze cowar ho dze hoi 
Higaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai, guaiagai coricor dzio dzio pi. 


M. Wichterich, of Bonn, remarks: *‘It is a vulgar 
error to suppose that the song of the Nightingale is melan- 
choly, and that it only sings by night. There are two 
varieties of the Nightingale—one which sings both in the 
night and day, and one which sings in the day only.” 

In the year 1858 Mr. Leigh Sotheby, in a letter to Dr. 
Gray, of the British Museum, described a marvellous 
little specimen of the feathered tribe—a Talking Canary. 
Its parents had previously and successfully reared many 
young ones, but three years before they hatched only one 
out of four eggs, the which they immediately neglected by 
commencing the rebuilding or a nest on the top of it. 
Upon this discovery the unfledged and forsaken bird, all 
but dead, was taken away and placed in flannel by the 
fire, when, after much attention, it was restored, and then 
brought up by hand. Thus treated, and away from all 
other birds, it became familiarised only with those who 
fed it ; consequently its first singing notes were of a cha- 
racter totally different from those usual with the Canary. 

Constantly being talked to, the bird, when about three 
months old, astonished its mistress by repeating the en- 
dearing terms used in talking to it, such as ‘‘ Kissie, 
kissie,” with its significant sounds. This went on, and 
from time to time the little bird repeated other words ; 
and then, for hours together, except during the moulting 
season, it astonished by ringing the changes, according to 
its own fancy, and as plainly as any human voice could 
articulate them, on the several words, ‘‘ Dear sweet 
Titchie ” (its name), ‘‘ Kiss Minnie ;” ‘‘ Kiss me, then, 
dear Minnie ;” ‘* Sweet pretty little Titchie ;” ‘‘ Kissie, 
kissie, kissie ;” ‘‘ Dear Titchie ; ” ‘* Titchie wee, gee, gee, 
gee, Titchie, Titchie.” 

The usual singing notes of the bird were more of the 
character of the Nightingale, mingled occasionally with 
the sound of the dog-whistle used about the house. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the bird was by nature 
remarkably tame. 

In 1839 a Canary-bird capable of distinct articula- 
tion was exhibited in Regent-street. The following 
were some of its sentences: ‘‘Sweet pretty dear ;” 
‘Sweet pretty dear Dicky ;” ‘‘ Mary ;” ‘‘ Sweet pretty 
little Dicky dear ;” and often in the course of the day, 
‘“‘ Sweet pretty Queen.” The bird also imitated the Jarring 
of a wire, the ringing of a bell; it was three years old, 
and was reared by a lady who never allowed it to be in 
the company of other birds. This Canary died in 
October, 1839 ; it was, it is believed, the only other talk- 


ing instance publiciy known. 


One day recently while a young lady was admiring her 
collars as they lay bleaching on a little green in front of one 
of “he cottages in Bath-street, Nairn, a blackbird made a 
sudden descent on the green, and darted off with a collar of 
the latest pattern. Filled with astonishment, the gentle be- 
holder was soon roused to defend her handiwork from further 
molestation by the reappearance of Blacky, who, from a tree- 
twig, looked as if fixing on the next he would take, and, utterly 
regardless of a determined ‘‘hush! hush!” and ‘‘clap- 
trap,” down he darted and away he flew, leaving the lady be- 
reaved of collar No, 2, 


a Seared Rete 
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LE 
a 7Y ILL you permit us, fair reader, to introduce you 


man) 
Cqut ye 
ra: into the company of a few insane friends of ours, 

ye with whom we have spent many a pleasant hour ? 
Pray don’t start so! your alarm is contagious ; it is not 
our wish to kidnap you into some secluded asylum, with 
the conventional barred windows and heavy, lowering 
walls, where you can be finished off if necessary in a 
manner that would prove a sensation even to the most 
inveterate student of Wilkie Collins’ or Miss Braddon’s 
tales; nor do we desire to besiege your doors accom- 
panied by half a score of howlingmaniacs! Weare not yet 
quite so mad as that, anyway. The companionship to 
which we refer is purely intellectual, for it has been our 
good fortune hitherto always to have been found on the 
outside of asylums, whether public or private. Still it has 
been our privilege to make friends with more than one 
undoubted mad lady—through her writings ; and we have 
found it in every sense so interesting and instructive that 
we have determined, with the permission of our editor 
and their free will, to ingratiate the readers of the Lapy’s 
Own Paper with the same strange and wayward, but 
really pleasant set. To do this, however, aslight apparent 
digression is first necessary. 

the improvement that has taken place within the last 
century in the treatment of the insane is very marked. 
There was a period, within the memory of some of us, 
when the systems upon which the asylums of Great 
Britain were managed could be spoken of as little less than 
barbarous ; and asto what it was fifty years earlier than 
this, the literature of the period leaves no doubt. But 
then how little was known of the ailments of the body, 
far less the ailments of the mind! It is not so long since 
the great Lettsom wrote :— 

When patients sick to me apply, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
Then, if they chose to die, 
What's that to me—I lets ’em (J Lettsom). 

The insane were looked upon as a most dangerous and 
vicious class, to be kept under at all hazards ; and how 
this was accomplished we all know. Nor was this the 
worst, for in the London Spy it is recorded how the 
lunatics at Bethlehem were visited in the same manner as 
the lions at the Tower, and were, in a way, just as attrac- 
tive ; how those who had the charge of them were accus- 
tomed to excite them for the amusement of the public, 
often keeping them without food to astonish the gazers 
by their voracity ; how the charge for this entertainment 
was at first four shillings a-head, being gradually reduced 
to twopence, and was ultimately still further diminished, 
after 1740 strangers and friends alike paying a penny. 
Not in this country alone, but in France and elsewhere, 
was this cruelty practised. Gradually however, a tide of 
improvement set in; whirligigs, whips, gags, and chains 
were cast aside, and the milder straightwaistcoat period 
dawned. This reached to 1837, in which year Mr. 
Gardiner Hill declared that even this restraint was un- 
called for, and might safely be abolished. The recom- 
mendation was put to a severe test at Hanwell, by Dr. 
Conolly, who was at length enabled triumphantly to 
demonstrate the accuracy and wisdom of Mr. Hill’s pre- 
dictions. 

From that time the advance has been steady and 
unremittent ; and with what results the present 
high ratio of recoveries, as contrasted with those 
under the old system, satisfactorily explains. Dreary, 
massive rooms have been transformed into  apart- 
ments having all the appearance and comfort of 
home. The once bare walls are tastefully hung with pic- 
tures, the floors are carpeted, and the tables are liberally 
supplied with books and papers, which week by week are 
regularly replenished. Nor is this all. Pleasant excur- 
sion parties are arranged for the summer, and in the less 
clement seasons the patients are encouraged to work at 
their various trades. Amateur theatricals are also ex- 
temporised at many of the larger institutions ; and in the 
majority musical entertainments and periodic balls are 
given. The march of progress has been more rapid in the 
county and other public asylums than in private dwell- 
ings, in which, till very recently, the treatment has been 
shamefully bad. Still, in the most backward of the asy- 
lums of Great Britain may now be found for the use of 
the inmates, in the place of the cage-like dormitories of 
old, at least one pleasant room, furnished with taste and 
delicacy. 

But another stage has latterly been gained, and it is to 
this progress that we are to attribute the growth of the 
literature of the insane, and to it, consequently, we must 
give the credit of affording us the opportunity of writing 
this article. 

In several of the principal lunatic asylums in Great 
Britain literary work is encouraged for its salutary and 
curative influence on the inmates. Some years ago a 
series of ‘Memoirs of Mad Poets, Mad Philosophers, 
Mad Kings, and Mad Churls,” by the inmates of tho 
Crichton Institution, was published, and more recently a 
small volume of poems by a lady patient was printed. In 
December, 1844, too, the inmates of the same asylum 
started a journal, under the ominous title of The New 
Moon. Then, again, the Royal Edinburgh Asylum launched 
its monthly journal, The Morningside Mirror, to be en- 
tirely written and printed by the inmates; and the 
Murray Institution, Perth, had its Haucelsior. These are 
all ‘* Across the Border.” Turning to England, we find that 
the York Asylum originated in 1861 a periodical, entitling 
it The York Star, and we believe that in Hanwell Asylum 
also literary composition is encouraged. Nor are such 
‘‘insane ” efforts confined to this country even. During 
a trial in the January of 1865, before the City Court of 
Brooklyn, New York, in which the plaintiff claimed a 
verdict and damages against her brother and nephew for 
taking her to Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum, though she 
was (she alleged) really of sound mind, Dr. Brown, the 
principal physician of the asylum, was asked whether it 
was not possible that a person of insane mind could write 
such poems as the lady had written, one of which had 
become very popular. The doctor’s answer was; ‘‘ Cor- 
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tainly, 


gos bo state that ‘¢ Alder’s German and English Dic- 
pri Ty,” which is used as a[standard text-book in the 
Meipal colleges in the country, was written in the 
. Sg nngdale Asylum by a person of insane mind. I might 
eon a number of standard text-books which were 
sive ies In that institution ; and I will state, as a conclu- 
is fact, that one of the leading newspapers of New York 
Sales edited in the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum, 
es he leading editorial is written three or four times a 
~€X by a person of unsound mind confined in that in- 
Stitution.” 
2 We have now before us complete copies of most of the 
mad ” publications we have enumerated, and itis to a 
erate on the strange and varied literary fare they pro- 
. Ce, we would ask the attention of our fair readers. This 
18 all we propose to do, so that the most determined oppo- 
Rent of anything either long or dry need not be alarmed. 
“ve have no intention whatever of attempting to follow 
Ito all its minute bearings the nice question of what 
Teally constitutes sanity or insanity. We are not pre- 
Pared to state the numerous ingenious views that have 
fen advanced as to how far many of our geniuses and 
Poets may be held to have been sane; that isa questio 
*erata which is altogether beside our purpose. A lunatic 
Writing for the Murray Asylum Journal, and who pre- 
aces his remarks by the statement that he does not pre- 
end to be sane, thus expresses his opinion on the matter: 
With many who are better qualified to judge, we incline 
‘0 the opinion that all people are more or less insane, 
“e., that there are none, who do not, at 
Some time, or in some respects, come short of the 
Standard of perfect sanity; so that in the case of 
Individuals, it is not a question of absolue sanity, or the 
Teverse, but of kind and degree. We believe there is truth 
M this theory ; at all events it finds favour among the 
Mmates of asylums.” How often, too, outside asylums 
it has been vigorously and authoritatively urged that 
‘Great wits to madness are allied.” Julius Czesar and 
Napoleon I., Bossuet and Moliére, Newton and Madame 
€ Stael, Pascal and Mahomet, have one and all, in turn, 
en instanced in support of this encouraging doctrine ! 
‘as not Luther said to be mad? Was not Socrates mad, 
M whose ears a demon constantly whispered what he 
Should do? Numa could not have been ofsound mind, inas- 
Much as a certain nymph, whom he called Egeria, appeared 
° him in acavern. Would not suchan acknowledgment bea 
€cisive *‘ fact” in any medical certificate ? We say nothing 
of George Fox; or of Ignatius Loyola, that ‘ errant, 
Shatter-brained, visionary fanatic.” Of Oliver Cromwell’s 
SMlevous madness some minds will entertain no doubt. 
Id not a spectre appear to him in the open day, and a 
Strange woman open the cnrtains of his bed at night, to 
Predict to him that he should be King of England ? More- 
Ver, he was subject to uncontrollable fits of laughter on 
Serious occasions. ‘‘ One that was at the battle of Dunbar,” 
Says Aubrey, ‘‘told me that Oliver was carried fon by a 
lvine impulse. He did laugh so excessively, as if he had 
€en drunk. The same fit of laughter seized him just 
efore the battle of Naseby.” But we must make an end 
of instances, which might be multiplied indefinitely ; and 
Will plunge at once into the society of ladies unmistakably 
Mad, by all the rules and canons that were ever applied to 
etine madness. It is among such that many a noble 
Nature, many a fine sensibility, is to be found ; and as we 
Contemplate them, we are made to realise how narrow 
often is the line between sanity and insanity, between 
8enius and madness ! 


The Crichton Asylum, to which we have already re- 
€tred, is in Dumfries, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Uchrist, Dr. Stewart, and other physicians, and has ac- 

SOlnmodation for upwards of 400 patients. It was within 

‘€se walls that, some fifteen years ago, a neat 12mo. 

Olume of some seventy pages first saw the light. It was 
entitled « Songs in the Night,” and had on the title-page 
ss 4 motto the short but, under the circumstances, strik- 
v8 Y expressive words, ‘‘ Thy statutes have been my song 
1 the house of my pilgrimage.’ (Psalm cxix. 54.) The 
ook Was published anonymously, the only mark of iden- 
fication which it bears being the initials ‘‘M. W.” on 
a © first leaf. We may state, however, that the author is 
R ady who for many years was a patient in the Crichton 
all> a Institution ; and though not at this moment actu- 

Y an inmate of this asylum, she is still—or at least was 
€n last we inquired—isolated from her friends, and 

we ‘er medical supervision in the neighbourhood. It is 
t ay 1y of remark, too, that the work itself was printed at 
= © Crichton Asylum press by a Mr. William Shields, who 
ae then and is still, we believe, a patient in the institu- 
on. It was published in 1854, but is now quite out of 
Print. ‘The writer has, curiously enough, dedicated it to 
BONE A. F. Browne, the then medical superintendent, 
0 a token of esteem and gratitude.” 
cont the twenty-one distinct poems which the volume 
We wu28, and which are mainly of a religious character, 
ise a give a few representative pieces. We have italic- 
the the lines which seem to us most forcibly to evince 
T puthor’s power or idiosyncracy. 
= © following stanzas, from a poem headed ‘To ———, 
on 7a one of Hood’s beautiful lines to his daughter 
er birthday, commencing, ‘‘Dear Fanny! nine long 


Year, : 2 : 
8 ago,” and concluding with the wish— 


SP 


So may’st thou live, dear ! many years, 
ot without smiles, nor yet from tears 
Too strictly kept. 


TO 


I ask not that no trace of care 
May linger on thy brow ; 

That health, and wealth, and ease may be 
Thy constant portion now. 


I ask not that affection’s tear 
May never dim thy eye, 
or suffering cause thy bleeding heart 
+0 raise one mournful sigh. 


I ask not, in my prayer for thee, 
‘That riches, fame, and power 

May with their magic hold thee round 
Throughout life’s transient hour. 


I suppose the best reply I can give to that ques- | 


Oh, no! for thee my wishes rise 
So high, they will not stay 

To fold the wing on earthly joys, 
That pass so soon away. 


For thee my fervent prayer ascends 
To Him who dwells above, 

That He may fill thee with His grace 
And bless thee with His love. 


I pray that songs of joy and praise 
May, in thy saddest hours, 

Float o’er thy soul like angel tones, 
Borne from immortal bowers. 


I pray that, in thy dying hour, 
The Saviour may be near, 

Thy sinking frame to sweetly soothe, 
Thy failing heart to cheer. 


From a graceful poem, entitled, ‘‘God is Love,” we 
cite the opening verse, as exhibiting the bent of the 
writer’s mind. It is the teaching of one who has evidently 
known the ministry of Sorrow, who has supped with her, 


and often seen her dark mantle trailing in the dust. 


O Saviour ! does my heart repine 

That there is no sweet home for me, 
Upon this lovely earth of thine, 

Where I might glad and happy be ? 
And do I weary at Thy rod, 

And think its chastisement severe ? 
Still let me cling to thee, my God, 

And may Thy love my spirit cheer. 
For there remains a blissful rest 

Of love and joy when pain shall cease ; 
And those who are in Jesus blest, 

Shall enter into perfect peace. 
Oh ! may I reach that bright abode, 

And join the happy choirs above ; 
Then shall I bless the chast’ning rod, 

And know indeed that ‘‘ God is love.” 


Here is a poem on the death of a little child, which for | 
quiet, even flow of verse and chastened beauty of sen- 
timent, might almost be placed in company with Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ May Queen.” Certainly it equals, even in power, | 
many of Mrs. Hemans’s minor pieces. Mrs. Sigourney 
might have written it. 

A MOTHER’S LAMENT. 
Thou seemest ever near, my child, still leaning on my breast, 
Where thou hast been so often claspt, in childhood’s peaceful 
rest ; 
I think I feel thy cherub face ; how fondly prest to mine ! 
Thy little arms, so firm and strong, that round my neck would 
twine. 


And thou wast once so lovely, with thy clustering, silken hair, 

Thy flashing eye, thy cheek of rose, and brow so white and 
fair, 

Thy sprightly, buoyant form that seemed for ever on the wing, 

Thy thrilling laugh and song that made our home with music 
ring. 

And thou wast early trained to bow before God’s throne in 
prayer, 2 

In our beloved Saviour’s name, to seek His blessing there. 

And sweetly didst thou warble forth thy evening song of praise, 

To Him whose love and goodness crowned thy bright and plea- 
sant days. 


And do I weep, my child, that thou art parted from my sight, 
To dwell with blessed angels in a world of joy and light ? 


Safer than thy fond mother’s heart is Abraham’s holy breast, 
To lean thy loving spirit on, in happiness and rest. — 


I will not mourn, my blessed child, for J shail go to thee ; 
Though thou wilt never, never more, return again to me. 
For thou art sheltered in the ark, my precious little dove, 
Safe in the far-off, happy land, where all is peace and love. 


Oh, may I meet thee there, amidst the band of angels bright, 
Thyself a little angel, with thy robe of heavenly white. 
Then, in the Paradise of God shall we together dwell, 
And with our harps of gold unite His endless praise to swell. 

Is it not a true womanly feeling, fair reader, which 
thus finds expression in the words, ‘‘ Thyself a little 
angel?” Few mothers who have been called to keep sad 
vigil by the cot of their little one, to them the “wee 
white rose of all the world,” as it has gently sighed its 
soul away, would, in their own deep inner consciousness, 
so readily embrace the teaching of Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem commencing 

Not as a child shalt thou again behold her, 


as they would gather strength to bear their present crush- 
ing sorrow in the thought of meeting the ‘‘loved and 
lost,” as another pen, a mother’s, has promised :— 
Yes, as a child, serene and noble poet— 
O heaven were dark were children wanting there ; 
I hope to clasp my bud, as when I wore it, 
A dimpled baby fair. 
Though years have flown, toward my blue-eyed daughter 
My heart yearns oftimes with a mother’s love ; 
Its never-dying tendrils now enfold her 
E’en as a child above. 


(To be continued.) 


A Goop Wirr.—The following old recipe for the choice of 
a wife seems a very good one :— 
«¢ As much of beauty as preserves affection, 

Of modest diftidence as claims protection, 

A docile mind subservient to correction, 

A temper led by reason and reflection, 

And every passion kept in due subjection, — 

Just faults enough to keep her from perfection ; ; 

Find this, my friend, and then make your selection.” 

TOILETTE OF ELDERLY LADIES.—In the case of ladies 

who grow old—for the sad fact must be admitted, after all, 
that they do grow old—the duty of attention to personal 
appearance is even more obligatory than in the case of gentle- 
men. Womenmake a great mistake when they imagine that 
the burden of years excuses them from the necessity of doing 
themselves justice in the matter of dress. It was a lady who 
made the remark that many women never are handsome until 
they grow old—a remark the pertinence and truth of 
which must have struck every observant person who has 
lived long in the world. But let the elderly lady be handsome 
or plain, there is a beauty in age itself which she can make 


hers, if she chooses, by the cultivation of the sterling femi- 
nine graces, and which she can assuredly enhance by 
simplicity, neatness, and propriety of costume.—A merican, 


Theatres and Amusements, 


———————__. 


Covent GARTEN.-~Various Operas. Half-past Eight. 

Haymarket.—an Alarming Sacrifice—Home—A Regular Fix—High Life 
Below Stairs. Seven. 

ADELPHI.— Domestic Economy—{At Eight) The Dead Heart. Seven. 

Princess’s.—The House on the Bridge—(At a Quarter to Ten) Presumptive 
Evidence. Seven. 

Otympic.—Slasher and Crasher—The Ticket-of-Leave Man. Seven. 

Sr. Jamrs’s.—Nos Bons Villageois. Half-past Eight. 

GLozpr.—Naval Engagement—(At Half-past Eight) The Corsizan “ Bothers” 
—A Breach of Promise. Seven. 

StRAND.—Fox versus Goose—Joan of Arec—Hue and Dye. 
Seven. 

Prixce or WALEs’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

Gatriy.—Dreams—(At Half-past Nine) Columbus—Ballet—2 a.m. Seven. 

Hoiporn.—The Mistress of the Mill—(At Eight) Money. Half-past 
Seven. 

New Royatty.—In for a Holiday—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A_ Roving 
Commission—The Military Billy Taylor—Claude Du Val. Half-past 
Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE, Hortzorn.—Grand Promenade Concerts every 
Evening, at Eight. Morning Orchestral Concerts, Wednesday and 
Thursday, at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLyTrcnnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamrs’s Hauu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Sr. Greorce’s Hatt, REGEN?-sTREET.—Royal Christy’s ; 100 performers. 
The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening st 
Eight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Eight. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Half-past 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

May 30. Sunpay.—J%rst Sunday after Trinity. 

», 3l. Monday.—Sun sets 8.4 p.m. All day or twilight. 
JuNE .1, Tuesday.—Sun rises, 3.51 A.M. 

», 2. Wednesday.—Last quarter moon, 7.22 A.M. 
», 3 Thursday.—Prince George of Wales born, 1865. 
», 4 Friday.—Clock after sun, ]m. 59sec. 

5. Saturday.—Jupiter rises 2.17 A.M. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the oilice ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ........ cress ayh(S,00. 
Half a Year as Pre iocneen 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year “ 4s. 4d. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


** Our next portrait will be that of Sir Edwin Landseer, 

R.A. —-— 

Eprru (Dunstable).—If you will refer to your back numbers 
you will find full directions for skeletonising and mounting 
leaves ; also for drying and preserving flowers. If you have 
not the numbers by you, you will be able to obtain them of 
our publisher, or through your own bookseller. 

M.E.L.—The recipe to prevent calico from fading is to soak 
the dress fifteen minutes before washing in a pail of water 
in which a teaspoonful of sugar of lead has been dissolved. 

NeELiiu.—Sponge your crape with alcohol, and dry by spread- 
ing over a smooth surface. 

A Susscrrper.—Make a gored Gabrielle of the check silk for 
your little girl ; ruffle it and make a white muslin over 
sacque belted and looped with rosettes. The black silk 
should have an upper skirt and waist of plain black silk. 

M.C.—Round the front of your polonaise skirt from the belt 
down, and loop in the centre of the back. Piqué, 
linen, percale, and muslin dresses made high Gabrielles 
belted in, or else low-necked with a sacque or round cape, 
are worn by girls of three years. 

Very Recent Susscriper.—Add half a yard to the length 
of your short dresses to form a train. Cut your dress square 
in front only. The French call both high and low waists 
chemise Russe--pronounced Ruce. Get a gay grenadine and 
trim it with blue bindings. 

M.C.—Simply shorten your piqué skirt. The jacket will 
answer. Straw trimming is still used on black grenadine. 
Make your lawn dress with short double skirt, and it will 
answer both for house and street. Grey trimmed with 
green is very{stylish. 

H.M.F.—Swiss Muslin. Make with trained skirt and tunic 
trimmed with three fluted ruffles, each a finger deep. 
Surplice waist formed entirelyof lengthwise puffs and bands 
of insertion or tucks. 

Eva Str. A.—Make your granite poplin with two skirts and a 
fichu trimmed with gathering ruffles, bound with blue silk. 
Trim your muslin dress with many fluted ruffles on skirt, 
sleeves, and sash. 

JANE Smiru.—lf your silk is valuable, and you fear benzine 
will destroy the delicate colour, you had better take your 
dress to a professional scourer. Champzgne stains are 
difficult to remove. 

M.P.—A morning dress of white alpaca, trimmed as you sug- 
gest with lilac silk, would be suitable for a bride in half- 
mourning. ‘Trim the lilac silk dress with white satin quil- 
lings and lace. Put puffs of the same or of silk on your 
bareége instead of using crape. : 

PicruRE.—We are not at liberty to disclose the names of 
authors or artists who do not sign their productions. 

Mrs. H. S. C.—The handsomest cloak for an infant is two 
large capes of white cashmere embroidered and fringed. 
Fine white piqué is made in the same way for summer. The 
cap or turban is of Valenciennes lace and embroidery. In- 
fants’ under-skirts are slightly sloped at the top.—For your 
little daughter get a white crinoline hat trimmed with pink 
or blue quilled ribbon and a spray of rose-buds. 

L. M. N.—Trim your blue wrapper with a silk ruche down 
the seams, front, and back to the knee, where a bow ends 
it. You may wear a round hat ordinarily, as it is becoming 
and convenient, but as you are married a bonnet is best for 
church, formal visits, and ceremonious occasions, The 
Watteau bonnet, a kind of puffed fanchon, will suit to wear 
with your curls, To be stylish, your back hair should be 
curled and put in a net, placed high on the head, and short 
curled ends allowed to fall over the top of the chignon. 

Fanniz W.—The ‘articles of food and drink to be avoided 
by one whose complexion is apt to wear a greasy appearance, 
and who is also annoyed by black specks on the nose and 
chin, and occasional pimples,” should be those which are not 
too inflammatory or difficult of digestion. The diet should be 
simple but nutritious, Stimulants of all kinds should be 

used with moderation, and no strong tea or coffee drunk. 
Rich pastry and hot cakes must not be indulged in. You 
should content yourself with one mcat meal a day. Butter 
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used in moderation will not harm you. Cold bathing, 
brisk rubbing, and active exercise are essential. 

Miss S.—The photochromatic colour-boxes used to be 16s. 
and 2ls. You had better write to Mr. Barnard, artists’ 
colourman, Great Titchfield-street, enclosing a stamped 
envelope, and enquire ; probably he has cheaper boxes pre- 
pared. 

Marian.—Take half a pound of butter or good beef dripping, 
beat it into a cream with your hand before the fire, beating 
one way always. Have all your ingredients ready to put in 
at once; mix quickly, and place in a hot oven without 
delay. The other ingredients are half a quartern of flour, 
one ounce of caraway seeds, or quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants well washed and dried on the oven; a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of soda (carbonate), and a quarter of tartaric 
acid, and half a quarter of salt ; mix these very thoroughly 
in a quarter of a pound of moist sugar. Mix the cake with 
water into an eusy dough. 

FaBIan.—The mat we gave last week would look very pretty 
with the leaves cut in velvet and beaded with small pearls. 
Do not allow two gores to meet at the back of a dress, a 
breadth should separate them. 

Lapvy.—For the sore throat makea decoction of sage, or sage-tea 
as some call it. Bottle a pint of it—twopennyworth of sage. 
Pour two tablespoonsfuls of boiling vinegar on two of honey, 
andadd toit. Thisalso makes a nice summer beverage. _ 2. 
For general debility and rheumatism, forty grains of quinine 
dissolved in a few drops of sulphuric acid, and added to a 
quart wine bottle of water, preferring a white glass bottle. 
Dose for a grown person—a wineglass three parts full 
twice or thrice a-day. For ague, or low fever, this is also 
excellent. 

AMATEUR.—We know of no painter named J. Van Harlem. 
Probably the picture may be painted by an ancient Dutch 
painter, named Theodore Van Haerlem, born at Haerlem 
about the year 1410. His principal work is an altar piece, 
at Leyden, of our Saviour, with two folding doors, with 
figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, life size. He died 1470; 
aged about sixty. There was also a Cornelius Haerlem, 
who painted history, and died in 1638, aged seventy-six. 
We can give no idea of the value of the picture alluded to. 


(ae Exchange. 


—_——o———___- 


Wr again print the “regulations” of this department for the benefit 
of new subscribers :— 

1. All letters for this column should be marked outside the envelope 
with the word ‘‘ Exchange,” and addressed to the Editor, at 102, Fleet- 
street. No charge whatever is made for the use of the ‘‘ Exchange.” 

2. Advertisements should be clearly written, and should be worded as 
briefly as possible. The ‘‘ Exchange Column” being for the convenience 
of private persons, and only for the exchange of fancy articles, works of 
art, &c., wearing apparel, whether old or new, is excluded; nor can any 
article for sale be announced. 

3. Writers not wishing their names to appear in print may adopt any 
pseudonym they please for publication ; but it is absolutely necessary, to 
prevent deception or mistake, and to facilitate the forwarding of letters, 
that the real name and address should in all cases be communicated to the 
Editor, and the pseudonym once adopted by the writer consistently 
adhered to. 

4, Every letter intended to be forwarded must be sent, under cover, to 
the Editor, properly stamped, and with the pseudonym of the writer as 
well as that of the person for whom the packet is intended, clearly written 
at the top of the envelope. 

5. No weighty parcels of any kind are to be sent to the office of the 
paper ; nothing but stamps, crests, and such things as can be conveniently 
enclosed in envelopes. In all other cases, the names and addresses of ex- 
changers must be ascertained, that the packets may be sent direct. 


I HAVE a velveteen overcoat suitable for a boy from eight 
to twelve years old, quite new ; would like offers. —BrEra. 

I HAVE a beautiful short frock fora child, richly trimmed 
with real lace ; what will anyone give for it ?—Brra. 

CELIA has a croquet dress suspender made with the best 
steel springs, worth 14s. ; is willing to exchange. 

ADA will give a large-sized new blind, dark green linen of 
the finest quality, suitable for a single wide window, in ex- 
change for a coloured tablecloth, new or otherwise. A cloth 
one preferred. 

I will give ‘‘This Life is all Chequered,” words by J. 
Moore, music by Stevenson. and ‘‘There Comes. a°Time,” 
words by Moore, music by Bishop, for the ‘‘ Sands o’ Dee,” 
by Hullah, not to be torn or soiled. The songs offered are 
new,—SHAMROCK. 


We have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Turk” and ‘ Quiz.” 


Che 


Some weeks ago, in a short paragraph, we told the 
story of a lost child who was taken away some years 
previously by a woman, who had been secured by the 
police and was committed for trial. The case has 
come on again at the Manchester City Sessions, when 
the woman, Margaret Smith, a professional tramp, 
who has been well-known by the soubriquet of “ Liver- 
pool Peg,” pleaded “ Guilty ” to the indictment charg- 
ing her with having at Liverpool, in December, 1860 
—more than eight years ago—stolen one Mary Ann 
Welsh, a child of the age of two years, with intent to 
deprive one Ann Welsh, her mother, of the possession 
of the said child. It appeared that the prosecutrix, 
at the time the child was stolen, kept a stand in St. 
John’s-market, and one evening in December, 1860, 
as she was coming away from the market in company 
with the child in question, prisoner stole the child. In 
March last, while prosecutrix was in Warrington, she 
accidently mentioned the circumstances to another 
woman, who told her that her child had been stolen by 
Liverpool Peg, and that the child was then in an in- 
dustrial school at Manchester. She at once went to 
Manchester and found her child at the Ardwick In- 
dustrial School, to which she had been sent by the 
city magistrates, It appeared that the prisoner had 
taught the child to steal, and that she had been in 
the habit of illtreating her when the child returned 
home without any plunder. The prisoner was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for seven years, 
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Bradford was all excitement on Monday, and not 
without reason, for if had become known for many 
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days previously that the ladies of Bradford intended 
to hold a meeting for the purpose of presenting a testi- 
monial to Mr. Miall, M.P., whom they have been 
largely instrumental in getting returned; and that 
gentlemen were not to be admitted. The rumour proved 
substantially correct, and on Monday night the novel 
meeting came off. Between 4,000 and 5,000 ladies 
met in St. George’s-hall, and presented to Mr. Miall, 
a handsome testimonial, consisting of a library of 
reference of about 400 volumes, a handsome timepiece 
and candelabra for Mis. Miall, and a. pianoforte of 
115 guineas for their daughter, With the exception 
of the hon. gentleman and the representatives of the 
press, the audience consisted exclusively of ladies; but, 
after the first feeling of novelty and nervousness wore 
off, those present became enthusiastic, and clapped their 
hands and waved their kerchiefy with an earnestness 
which weuld have done no discredit to the male sex. 
Mr. Miall, in acknowledging the presentation, made a 
long speech. Jn closing his remarks he said :— 

It has been the fashion of man to degrade woman by lord- 
ing it over her; and, of course, man, to justify himself in 
doing this, has assumed that the political sphere is a sphere 
altozether apart from that in which woman ought to move. 
We have our first lessons in morality from the mouths of our 
mothers, and we have our chief support in adversity in the 
arms and bosoms of our wives; and he is a man who can 
accomplish little in this world, however he may set his heart 
upon the triumph of the right, who does not link with him 
the fond, the pure, the affectionate counsels of woman. Heppy 


will be the day in England—happy will be the day through- 
out the world—when woman takes her real and proper posi- 


tion—when she stands in that respect as in others, the help- 
mate of man, when her pure instincts shall always be exer- 
cised to detect wrong and injustice wherever it exists, and 
when all her emotions of love and pity, of hope and joy, 
shall express themselves in those objects in which her husband 
or her brother, or her son, as the case may be, is deeply in- 
terested. We shall have gentler politics when the gentle sex 
take to politics as they should—not party politics, not the 
distinction between ‘‘ tweedledum and tweedledee ’’—not that 
line of politics which simply determines who shall be in and 
who shall be out ; but the welfare of the nation in its national 
capacity. I look forward to the time, not perbaps so near, 
but still not so remote, but that possibly it may be witnessed 
by some even in this assembly, when woman will cease to be 
employed in those works—rough, hard, toilsome, exhausting 
works—in which she is engaged now in order to con- 
tribute her part towards the maintenance of her children. The 
time will come, I trust, when neither in the factory nor in 
other great shops of industry will women’s work be needed ; 
when husbands will be sufficiently remunerated for their toil 
-—when capital and labour will have become so far reconciled 
one to another as that men may do the work of men, and 
women may be spared that work in order that they may the 
more fully preside over the work of the household. It will be 
a blessed day for you, and for all women when such is the 
case. There will be more refinement of manner, there will 
be more enjoyment of soul, there will be more enlargement of 
the intellect, there will be better and purer cultivation of the 
emotions of the heart. We were condemned to work ; you 
have been appointed rather to help us who work by your 
sympathy, your providence, your care, and your love. I 
believe that we are not so very far distant from the realisation 
of this order appointed by Providence as the present aspect 
of society would lead us, perhaps, to suspect. At any rate 
let us all work heartily towards that great and beneficent end. 


Mr. Miall concluded his address amidst applause. 


The Zimes of Monday, in the course of a sensible 
article on Mr. Forster’s late speech on the Endowed 
Schools Bill, refers incidentally to the bearing of the 
measure on the gentler sex, and states its belief that 
the proposal which has been introduced into the 
Endowed Schools Bill to extend the benefits of endow- 
ments to girls is a step towards the removal of a 
reproach to the common sense of the age. This country 
is most abundantly and redundantly endowed for men 
and boys, as if they were unable to take care of them- 
selves, whereas there is little—indeed nothing, one 
may almost say—for that which is contemptuously 
called the weaker sex. Every lad enters the world 
with the idea that somebody living or dead is to find a 
good berth for him, with a prospect of promotion, 
while his sisters have not even the opportunity of 
living by their wits, should they happen to have any. 
The natural result is an immense trade’s union of male 
against female, beginning from the age at which a boy 
can be a foundationer, or a chorister, or a midshipman. 
The cry of “ Woman's Rights” may have gained this 
small concession. When we remember the stand taken 
by the Zimes on this subject a few years ago, we 
cannot but accept this liberal outburst as a pledge that 
questions affecting women will not in the future be 
deemed satisfactorily settled either by a jest or sneer. 


Miss Faithful, of the Victoria Press, Princes-street, 
Hanover-square, has just issued a prospectus notify- 
ing the formation cf a new society for the benefit of 
women, to be entitled the “ Ladies Work Society,” its 
object being to endeavour to procure work for ladies, 
and to be the means of offering it to the public for 
sale. It has been found by experience that such an 
institution is needed, for the long list of “reduced 
gentlewomen” seems not to lessen, but daily to in- 
crease, and many who would gladly earn an honest 
iadependence, and have the energy and ability to do so, 
have no way open to them. The sale of any ladies’ 
work is difficult because such have to pay for their 
materials the usual retail price ; and there seems to be 
so little variety in the work done, that the market is 
overstocked almost as much ag it igs with go- 
vernesses. ‘To obviate these drawbacks this society 
proposes to furnish its members with materials 
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at wholesale prices ; and to point out a greater variety 
of labour. Classes also for instructions in diverse 
kinds of work will be opened as soon as sufficient 
names are received to form a class, and prizes will 


be offered for any new designs. The following 
rules for membership have been drawn up: 


1. Subscription annually, five shillings. 2. The 
percentage received by the society on the article sold 
not to exceed twopence ‘on, the shilling. 3. No 
members to send more than six articles of work ata 
time, except for a double subscription. 4. A sale to 
be held quarterly by the society of all work which has 
remained too Jong on hand. These are the leading 
details of the proposed society, and there can be no 
doubt as to there being ample scope for the operations 
of such an institution, if efficiently managed. That 
“if,” however, is of vital import ; unless such a scheme 
be wisely and energetically directed, it is more likely 
to prove a snare than a blessing to the thousands of 
ladies who would feel thankful for the aid it might 
afford. This much we may say at present: we like 
the look of the prospectus, it seems to have been 
drawn up by a practical hand, and we cordially wish 
the promoters every success. 


Many months ago, when rather gloomy views were 
set forth by many writers as to our food prospects, we 
expressed our conviction as to a coming period of cheap 
bread. Those predictions have been verified even to a 
greater extent than we expected ; for we find that the 
average price of wheat had declined at May-day, 1869, 
to 44s. 9d. per quarter, while the corresponding average 
at the commencement of May, 1868, was 74s. 2d. per 
quarter, showing that wheat is now nearly 30s. per 
quarter lower than it was twelve months since. ‘The 
question which, of course, next arises is, what are the 
prospects of the future? and the answer is, that they 
are excellent. The growing wheats generally present 
a favourable appearance in France, and when bread is 
plentiful in France it is cheap in Enrope. In our own 
country, also, the appearance of the fields is encou- 
raging, and, in the language of Mr. James Sanderson, 
“there is now the promise of abundant grain as well 
as green crops.” Further, the great sums paid for 
Hungarian wheat during the last two or three years 
have given an apparently enduring stimulus to Hun- 
garian agriculture, so that the deliveries of wheat from 
Hungary may be expected to continue large. The ex- 
tension of railway communication in Russia must 
favour the exportation of wheat from that country, 
while the contemplated abolition of the 1s. duty now 
levied on corn imported into the United Kingdom must 
have the effect of rendering foreign supplies generally 
ls. per quarter cheaper. Everything, then, promises 
a continuance of cheap bread. Of course, a war with 
the United States—which in calculations of this kind 
cannot be quite put out of the question—would very 
much alter the aspect of affairs, but at present we do 
not think the chance of such a catastrophe very great. 


Two cases that have been heard before the magis- 
trates within the last four days supply a hint to house- 
wives that should not be lost upon them. In tlie first 
case John Savill, thirty-three, coal carman, living in 
Little Archer-street, Camden-town, was charged at 
Worship-street Police-court with having stolen four 
sacks of coals, value 6s. It appeared from the evi- 
dence that the prisoner was in the service of a coal 
merchané residing at the Midland Coal Wharf, St. 
Pancras-station, and that on the previous day he was 
entrusted with two tons of coals to deliver to the 
Aérated Bread Company: in the Cambridge-road. 
While the prisoner had gone down to the cellar with 
the first sack, those in the van were counted. and it 
was found there were only sixteen there. On inquiry 
being made it was found that the three missing sacks 
had been placed, empty and rolled up, into the fourth, 
which was made up by placing about a bushel of coals 
on the top of the sacks. In the other case Thomas 
Milson and John Boyd, carmen, in the employ 
of Messrs. Lockett and J udkins, coal merchants, of 
Upper Thames-street, were charged at Guildhall, on 
remand, with stealing a ton of coals, belonging to 
their employers. Boyd was instructed to get four tons 
of coals, and Milson two tons, and take them to Mr. 
Du Pré, of Portland-place. Milson was sent off about 
an hour before Boyd, but arrived at Portland-place 
shortly after him, drew up by the side of Boyd’s van, 
and commeneed unloading. Mr. Du Pré’s butler, 
Garner, having observed that there was only 
one ton of coals in Milson’s van, refused to 
sign the receipt for two, but signed Boyd's 
receipt for four tons. One of the men asked him to 
look over it that time, and Milson would bring him 
another ton the next day, but the butler refused to do 
so. Milson pleaded guilty, and Boyd pleaded not 
guilty. Sir Robert Carden committed them both for 
trial, and refused to take bail for Boyd. The pro- 
secutors’ solicitor said it was a common thing for the 
men to steal a sack or two at a time, but now they 
had become so emboldened by success that they were 
stealing them by the ton. 


George Sand was recently offered the managing editorship 
of a new Paris daily at a very’ large salary, but declined, 
saying she needed repose, 


— 
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Ho] Wishes.” Words by Mrs. M. V. A. Music by W. H 
omes. (Duff and Stewart, 147, Oxford-street, W.) 
fr ow Reautiful is Sunshine.” Serenade. Words 
°mthe Spanish. Music by Bessie L’Evesque. (Dun- 


Cc . 
%M, Davison, and Co., 244, Regent-strect.) 


Vhere the Sun shines Brightest.” Words by Rosa 
nna Gann. Music by Bessie L’Evesque. (Davison 
and Co,) 


J asoge aD s . . 
W ISHES.—This is a really attractive song, satisfactory 


: o) 
ee words and music, a somewhat rare thing now- 
ii t y*. The former, it is true, might be more vigorous, 
Mt the thoughts they express are pleasing, and the accen- 
aren is good. They certainly contain, moreover, lines 
that | ely superior to the “‘ Would I were a bird” twaddle 
1as been so popular, as the following extract will 
Prove :—_ 
‘*T wish I were the tenderness 
That clings around thy heart ; 
I wish I were thy purity, 
A That we might never part.” 
ae ho the music, it is simple and tenderly melodious, 
thout being mawkish ; and while so arranged that the 
sae trained singer might find scope in it to display her 
ice and art, the least experienced young lady need not 
“ar to attempt it. The title-page informs us that it has 
fen sung by Miss Robertine Henderson. 
Ow Brautirut 1s SuNsHINE.--The music of this 
Serenade is slight but pleasing, with a lightsome, spirited 
Such, in the accompaniment especially, that renders it 
©Xceedingly suitable to the words. The latter are worth 
Yoting :— 
HOW BEAUTIFUL IS SUNSHINE. 
How beautiful is sunshine 
That follows after rain, 
How pleasant are the dreams of ease 
When purchasel by a pain ; 
How sweet when true love quarrels, 
To make it up again. 
How merry is the streamlet 
That kas a rock to leap, 
How blessed is the daily toil 
That brings refreshing sleep ; 
Then prithee, love, a quarrel !— 
But neither long nor deep. 


How dark would be the morning, 
Had night not gone before ; 
How tame would be the summer days, 
Were it not for winter hoar ; 
And were our life all pleasure, 
Delight would be no more, 
After the dark the dawning, 
After the cool the heat, 
After the rain the birds of Spring, 
After the sour the sweet ; 
And after all thy chiding, 
3ehold me at thy feet. 


Wuey rar Sun surnes Bricutest.—The words of this 
Song are supposed to proceed from the love-inspired 
iToat of a mated bird as he watches the nest containing 
MS little black-eyed darling, and they have been warbled 
oes Xcecptance by Mdlle. Liebhart. The music requires 
aah So singing, though it can scarcely be termed diffi- 
oot, he accompaniment demands a light touch and fair 
ee mand of the keyboard to do it justice. Key E flat, 
pass B to F, 


fs _ . ANSTRUMENTAL. 

Uh The Christine Valse.” By Claudius Herbert Couldery. 
qotated. (Duff and Stewart.) 

Pa Pra Diavolo.” Transcription operatique, pour piano. 
a E. L. Hime. (Duff and Stewart.) 

Sm}; Happy Memories.” Morceau deSalon. Par Sydney 
nith, (Ashdown and Parry, Hanover-square. ) 

Bo vosseau’s Dream.” Arranged for the pianoforte by 

ton Smith. (Ashdown and Parry.) 

yrie Eleison, from Mozart’s 12th Mass.” Arranged 


pee pianoforte by Boyton Smith. (Ashdown and 


TH 


Scribe] oe sTINE Vanse.—On the title-page this is de- 
Dieca =e a * valse brillante, but we scarcely think the 
it is sos out a legitimate claim to such a description A 
but < re erately difficult and passably effective in parts, 
S0mewh, whole is wanting in cohesivenes, and hence falls 
Ties 1b flat, and does not fix itself on the memory. 
a eecration on the first page is a creditable specimen 
since Eun, but it is hardly a portrait of the fair 
’ Coina for whom it does service. 
Work, Diavoro,—Mr., Hime here presents us with a 
anlike transcription of the more striking passages 
ig pyre 8 somewhat showy but ever-popular opera. It 
ter difficult, it is true, but not sufficiently so to deter 
afraid cen of the most ordinary proficiency who is not 
ration i a uele practice. The passages selected for illus- 
to nelude the highly tunesome melody, ‘¢ On Yon- 
Seeker Reclining,” with ‘* Young Agnes,” "Tis to- 
Sie orang “Since Life Glides so Fast Away.” Many 
7 toda ers familiar with Auber's opera will thank us 
Happy Mee this piece to their notice. 
iece, Pee es is a capital drawing-room 
Pression a ) harmonious, varied in thought and ex- 
hose peak not too difficult. Sydney Smith is one of 
® perfect eee by no means a large class, who combine 
ae = oy edge of the resources of the instrument 
beliey i nusical culture and natural genius; and we 
Order, > Popularity therefore to be of a very genuine 


for 


rangement ; AM and Kyrie Exnerson.—These ar- 
Pieces S lorm numbers eight and nine of a series of 
« Prepared f, ss 


ouvenirs Char, the pianoforte under the title of 
to erably sittin ae They are carefully fingered and 
Pokesaweys : and may thus be found useful to those 
atrangemente - , or indeed desiring more elaborated 
Claim to noties o other respects they have no particular 
old fay 2tlce over and above the many settings of these 
“vourites already before the publie. E: 
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a wsicil, ‘Ritevary, and aed jottings. 
SHAS Gane nee 

Morte. CartoTra Parti is now in Constantinople with her 
troupe. 

Mi. Longfellow has left Rome on his journey northward. 

A children’s dramatic company is shortly to perform in 
London. It will be styled the ‘Living Marionettes.” 

The measures recently decided on concerning the surplus 
paintings at the Louvre, Paris, have already begun. to receive 
their application, as a first consignment has been made to the 
provincial museums. Six large chests containing works of art 
have been sent off into the departments from the Pavillon Daru 
of the Louvre. 

A committee, composed of members selected from the great 
bodies of the state, will shortly be called on to examine various 
questions relative to the tax for the poor levied on French 
theatrical performances, concerts, exhibitions, &c., with the 
view, not of abolishing the impost, but of discovering means 
to modify it. The initiative in the affair has been taken by 
the Emperor. 

An experiment was lately made at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, on the application of a substance intended to render 
tissues, wood, cordage, scenes, &c., incombustible, and was 
fully successful. The experimentalist walked along in close 
contact with the footlights, and placed pieces of muslin, linen, 
string, and other inflammable substances—previously prepared 
—on the lamp glasses. Not one of them burnt. 

The new committee of the Théatre Francais met a few days 
back to hear a translation in verse of Gothe’s Faust, by MM. 
Jean Sicard, and Pierre Elzéar. The piece has been received 
a correction ; the practice being not to accept translations on 
other terms. 

Mr. Howard Paul is at present in Paris, arranging for a 
series of English ballad concerts in costume. 

Mdlle. Theresa is said to be about to leave France and make 
a year’s tour in America. 

A request has been presented by the ladies of St. Peters- 
burg to the authorities soliciting permission to found an esta- 
blishment for the publication of literary works written by 
women. 

Draneth Bey, superintendent of theatres at Cairo, has 
arrived in Paris to make arrangements in preparation for per- 
formances to be given at the inauguration of the Suez Canal. 
He has just named as manager of the two principal (Italian 
Opera and Vaudeville) M. Nicole Lablache. 

A musical competition, in which 150 composers took part, 
was recently opened at Wurzburg, when the Duke Ernest of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha gained the third prize with a ‘‘ Hymn to 
Peace ;” the words, in French, being by M. Gustave Oppelt. 
The piece was executed by 2,000 singers and 90 instruments. 

The Musical Standard states that Offenbach has returned 
te Paris after a tour through Italy and Germany. 

A monument in honour of Gluck is proposed at Weiden- 
wang, the native place of the composer. 

Madame Adelina Patti is expected to return to Paris to sing 
at the Théatre Italien in the month of October. 

Madame Lucca after leaving Berlin betook herself to certain 
fashionable watering-places for the benefit of her voice. 

Madame Rossini is about to part with her interest in all the 
posthumous compositions of the great master. They are valued 
at more than fifty thousand frances. 

Miss Minnie Hauck has just returned to Paris from 
Holland, where she has met with great success; she has 
accepted a two years’ engagement at the Grand Opera, Vienna. 

‘*My Holiday in Austria,” by Lizzie Selina Eden, is the 
title of a slight but pleasantly written volume, just published. 
Miss Eden is, as becomes an Englishwoman, severe on the 
closed rooms and other hygienic mistakes of the Austrians, 
and remarks that the women are white and sickly looking, 
and the children always delicate and half grown. She is really 
miserable about the ‘‘mummy system” of swaddling that 
babies undergo. 

During a concert recently, when the organist was exhibiting 
the full power of the instrument, a lady was enthusiastically 
conversing with her neighbour about her household arrange- 
ments. She suited the tones of her voice to those of the organ, 
but recokoned without her host this time. The organist made 
a sudden transition from ‘‘fortissimo” to “pianissimo,” without 
giving the lady warning; consequently the audience were 
somewhat amused at being informed by her, in a shout, that 
‘We fried ours in butter !” 

The last work of Rossini was performed in St. James’s- 
hall on Wednesday afternoon last week. It has been heard 
in Paris ten times, in the chief cities of Italy and Belgium 
once or more, and at least twice in New York. London 
waited patiently and made no outcry because its turn came 
late. The right of performance belonging to Mr, Gye, an 
efficient band and chorus from the Royal Italian Opera were 
at command. The same establishment also supplied the 
principal singers, Mdlle. ‘Titiens, Mdlle Scalchi, Signor 
Mongini, and Mr. Santley, as well as the conductor, Signor 
Arditi. One result and advantage is obvious. Accustomed to 
work together, the entire force was well under control, and 
could do what had to be done with confidence. 

Mr. Dickens gives some account of his recent illness. He 
says: The public no sooner heard of his serious indisposition, 
than he was the recipient of all kinds of letters, some inclosing 
tracts and admonitions, others forms of bequest, and a great 
number asking for money. One person, who Mr. Dickens 
thinks the most honest, the most modest, and the least vain- 
glorious of them all, sent him a treatise instructing him how 
to live four hundred years, 

We are looking forward with much interest to John 
Forster’s biography of Walter Savage Landor, new on the eve 
of publication. It is a comfort to think that the life of the 
grand old poet, whose last years were spent in half voluntary 
and half forced exile, should have fallen into su:h entirely 
competent hands. ; 

The death was announced on Friday morning last week of 
Mr. Peter Cunningham. He was the eldest son of Allan Cun- 
ningham, the poet, and was born on April 17, 1816. In early 
life he was presented by the late Sir Robert Peel to a clerk- 
ship in the Audit-office, in which he afterwards rose to a high 
position, but he retired from the public service in 1860. Mr. 
Cunningham found time for the pursuits of literature. In 
1833 he published a ‘Life of Drummond, vf Hawthorden, 
with selections from his poetical works; in 1833, ** Songs of 
England and Scotland ;” in 1842, a ‘* Handbook to West- 
minster Abbey :” in 1848, a ‘Life of Inigo Jones for a 
Shakespeare Society ; in 1851, ‘‘ Modern London ;" 11 1852, 
a prefatory memoir of J. M. W. Turner to John Burnet S 
‘¢ Turner and his Works ;” in the same yeu, “ The Story of 
Nell Gwynne ;” in 1854, ‘‘The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
for Murray's Library of British Classics, and ‘‘Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets,” for the same work ; and_ in 1857-9, the 
‘* Letters of Horace Walpole.” Subsequently he was engaged 
on a new edition of Pope in conjunction with the late Right 
Hon. J. W. Croker. He was a contributor to the Atheneum, 
Fraser's Magazine, the Illustrated London News, Household 


Words, Notes and Queries, and other periodical works. Mr, 
Cunningham died at St. Albans. 

The Sydney Morning Herald announces the death of Mr. 
G. R. Morton, son of the dramatist George Morton, the 
author of ‘‘All that Glitters is not Gold,” grandson of the 
author of ‘‘Speed the Plough,” and nephew of Madison 
Morton. ‘The deceased gentleman was connected with the 
press of New South Wales, and had been editor of the Sydney 
Punch. He died of consumption. 

In our last number we made brief reference to a new 
volume by Tennyson on the eve of publication. He has been 
engaged onit it seems since October last, and any one who 
knows the care which he bestows on his works will not be 
astonished if we have a little delay. Tennyson is, perhaps, the 
most fastidious of authors as regards his productions, and 
has, it isfsaid, a printing-press at home,’so that his works are 
composed by hisown hands as wellas his own head. lis copy 
comes to the publisher in type. sti 

An exhibition of objects of Scandinavian art, and a meeting 
of artists from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland, will 
be held on the 14th of June next, by his Majesty King 
Charles, at Gothenburg. The exhibition will comprise—lst 
paintings in oil and water colours ; 2nd, architectural draw- 
ings ; 8rd, engravings, lithographs, and woodcuts ; 4th, me- 
terials for instruction at drawing-schools ; and 5th, works 
executed by pupils in the art of drawing. The exhibition is 
to last five or six weeks, and the number of contvibuting 
artists is already very considerable. 

‘The excavations at Herculaneum,” says the Giornale di 
Napoli, ‘‘undertaken by means of the 30,000fr. granted by 
King Victor Emmanuel, have led to the discovery of a large 
room, which must have served for a kitchen. In it was a 
wooden clothes press, entirely carbonised; also fourteen 
vases, a candelabrum and a lamp, all in bronze, several vessels 
in glass and terra cotta, a small marble statue of a Faun, and 
two broken tables, one in marble and the other in slate. 
Visitors have been very numerous of late to examine these 
objects.” 

Lhe latest music-hall novelty is a female negro performer on 
the trapeze. 

A ware troupe of Christy Minstrels threatens London next 
month. 

The Viennese orchestra of female musicians is going a tour 
through North Germany to St. Petersburg. They would be 
welcomed in London. 

Mrs, Dauncey-Maskell, an elocutionist from the provinces, 
gave last week : ‘* An Evening with the Poets and Humorists,” 
in the Hanover-square Rooms, The lady possesses a voice of 
good volume and flexibility. 

A reward of 5/. has been offered for the recovery of a num- 
ber of gold coins lately stolen from the poet Cowper’s house at 
Olney. 

The new Grand Opéra of Paris is, we are now told, to be 
opened in 1871. It is, we are assured, ‘‘ getting on;” but 
festina lente must be the motto of architect and builder. 

Mr. C. 8. Cheltnam, Mr. E. L. Hime, and Mr. W.S. Gil- 
bert are the authors whose drama, operetta, and burlesque 
will open the Charing-cross Theatre next month. 

The death of Herr Molique is announced. He was born in 
Nuremberg, in 1803, and was consequently sixty-six years old. 
He was a talented violin player, and an able composer. He 
wrote four concertos for the violin and one for the violoncello, 
a mass, and an oratorio, ‘‘ Abraham,” which was produced at 
the Norwich Festival in 1860, numerous songs, symphonies, 
trios, and duets. 

Miss E. Sandford has, in consequence of a letter written 
to her by Ouida, the authoress of the ‘‘Two Flags,” 
changed the name of her drama, which has been long an- 
nouncea as ‘The Two Flags,” to ‘‘ The Firefly,” and writes 
a long letter to announce the fact. 

Mrs. Stirling will read the Tempest, with Arne’s music (the 
solos by Miss EK. Wynn) on the: 7th of June. Mr. Kingsbury 
will conduct. 

The Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Lowther, who died in 
February last, has left a legacy of 1007. to the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

Mr. Charles G. Leland has, we believe, just arrived in 
France by the Periere. This distinguished American jour- 
nalist and author is, perhaps, better known in Europe as 
Hans Breitman. Mr. Leland will probably remain in Europe 
for two years to recruit his health. 

The copyright of Once a Week is to be sold by auction, by 
Mr. Hodgson, on the 15th of next month. 

Sir Michael Costa has been seriously ill in his house in 
Eccleston-square. His exertions at the Rossini Festival ag- 
gravated his previous bad health. 


The Triennial Choral Festival of the National Society will 
be held in Westminster Abbey on Wednesday next, the 2nd 
of June. Dean Stanley will preach, and the society will pro- 
vide its own choir from the well-known training colleges of 
St. Mark’s and Battersea, Mr. Hellmore acting as precentor. 


Herr Formes is announced to appear in a series of Shake- 
spearian performances to be given as nearly as possible in the 
English language. Herr Bandmann is already favourably 
known as an English actor ; so also is Monsieur Fechter, while 
Mdme. Céleste has long been renowned among our actresses 
for her piquant delivery of broken English—an art in which 
she at one time stood alone, though she has of late years met 
with formidable rivals in Mdlle. Rose. Stellas and Malle. 
Beatrice. We have long depended on foreigners, almost ex- 
clusively, for our dramatic literature, so that it is, perhaps. 
not unfair that foreign actors should now personally take foot- 
ing on our stage. If they can achieve success 1n the higher 
walks of the drama where.so many English actors and 
actresses fail, they certainly do so in spite of very great ob- 
stacles, one of which, inability to pronounce the English 
language, seems, unfortunately, to be insuperable, 

Mr. Swinburne is at work on his 7'ristram and Yeeult 
which, when finished, is intended by its author to exhibit the 
poetic capabilities of the subject to Mr. Matthew Arnold, who 
treated it in a volume of his early poems. : 


The two little boys, Charles and Arthur Le Jeune, whose 
organ playing surprised and delighted the audiences at some 
of the recent series of the Monday Popular Concerts, gave 2 
morning performance on Saturday last, in St. James’s-hall, 
before a very large audience. ‘They were assisted by M». 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Charles Hallé, the ‘ Quartett Glee 
Union ;” and by Mr. Leslie’s Choir. Madame Norman- 
Neruda, the lady whose wonderful performance on the violin 
astonished all who heard her at the Philharmonic Society’s 
last concert, also played a solo, a ‘‘ Fantasie Caprice” by 
Vieuxtemps, and a duet with Mr. Charles Hallé—Beethoven’s 
sonata in G. Her appearance upon the stage with the violin 
in her haud does not look promising, a3 during the intervals 
of rest from playing Madame Neruda holds both bow and 
violin as though she handled them for the first time in her 
life. Her performance, however, appears all the more mar- 
vellous for this, as in purity of tone, correct bowing, execu- 
tion, and finish, her playing is only equalled by Herr J oachin 
himself, 
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DESPITE the promise of a fine genial 
spring afforded us in April, the season 
thus far has not proved by any means a 
brilliant or settled one, and the result 
has been a reluctance on the yart of 
many ladies to don their light summer 
attire, in Paris #s well as in London, 
and hence cachemire costumes are 
still much in favour for toilettes de 
promenade. They are met with in 
grey, almond colour, and capucine, 

“4 and other brilliant shades, the skirt 
trimmed behind with a flounce, starting from just below 
the waist and forming a train, which loses itself in a deeper 
flounce, elaborately ornamented with interlacing circular 


collar to the mantle. The tablier is trimmed to corre- | 
spond, and a handsome bow posed behind gathers in the 
mantle at the waist. 

Wide sashes, either of the same material as the dress, 
or of silk or satin ribbon, are still the indispensable ad- 
junct of every fashionable toilet. The bows are more 
elaborate than ever, they are formed of a quantity of 
loops, without ends, or only very short ones, with fringed 
ends. Small bows of coloured ribbon are also much used 
in the trimming of mohair, grenadine, gauze, or muslin 
dresses. The very latest novelty is that the wide sash is 
placed by a fall of bows, of different materials, satin, 
poult or gauze, and lace. These bows are not unlike lad- 
ders ; from the waist down the centre of the panier they 
are placed in rows thus: four at the top, five or six in 
the next, and the last row is formed by bows like a fan. 

Black lace, embroidered tulle, and light aerophane 
crape are materials much used this spring for bonnets. 


These diaphanous gauzes are lightly puffed over lace 
frames. A high puff crossing the centre of the bonnet 
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ruches, at the bottom of the ordinary skirt. The casaque, 
of the same material, has large lappets, bordered with 
flounces with a coquillée heading, falling at the sides, and 
in front a tablier trimmed to match. The cuffs are en 
suite, and the corsage is ornamented with a row of coques, 
arranged to simulate large facings. Another cachemire 
robe has the under jupe trimmed with a couple of silk 
flounces of the same shade, each being surmounted by a 
plissé of cachemire, and the upper one being ornamented 
with perpendicular ‘ pattes,” secured at the top and 
bottom by buttons. The skirts of the casaque—open at 
the back-~are trimmed with a single flounce and plisse. 
The siik sash fastens with a perfect cluster of little bows 
behind. With a robe of grey faye, & demi-traine, simply 
trimmed with a deep flounce surmounted by a biais, a 
mantle of blue faye is worn, which has simulated sleeves 
and skirts sloped off in front to show a tablier, and open 
behind, where it is trimmed with a slightly scolloped 
flounce edged with deep lace and having a plissé heading, 
which carried up the front and round the neck forms a 
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BANNER SCREEN, 


from ear to ear is found to be more generally becoming 
than a formidable coronet immediately over the forehead. 
The front of the bonnet fits the head closely, and an edg- 
ing of blonde falls over the crépés. 

Black lace bonnets are indeed most stylish and service- 
able for summer wear. <A sensible plan of the Parisian 
milliners is to send home with the black lace bonnets an 
aigrette and flower spray of each leading colour, so that 
the purchaser may adapt her bonnet to any costume. 
White flowers amidst black lace are much admired. <A 
French bonnet of fine Chantilly lace has a coronet of half- 
hlown pond lillies, with buds and thick dark green 
leaves. Another, also of Chantilly, with a coronet of 
satin pansies, was ordered by a brunette of brilliant com- 
plexion, to wear with a sait of black gros grain on which 
were facings of purple satin. For young ladies black em- 
broidered tulle is trimmed with shaded roses and vines of 
tiny buds not yet open. 

Milliners too often fail to provide handsome bonnets 
for elderly ladies. The following is worthy of description 


|if the patient has not had much fever. 


and is designed for a lady of sixty-five years. 1t is en- 
tirely black, a coiffure of finest Chantilly over a large 
close frame, with cap-crown stiffened to give the appear- 
ance of being filled with hair. A full ruche of lace 
surrounds the face, and exquisite jet flowers form a kind 
of coronet. Strings of narrow gros grain ribbon. 
Another bonnet of black Neapolitan has a bag crown of 
silk, with embroidered tulle in front and fall of lace 
behind. 

Chignons are still worn high; but coiffeurs talk of 
a return to classic styles. The front hair is often ar- 
ranged in large, natural-looking waves instead of being 
tightly crimped. Thick-plaited coronets are placed in 
front of the chignon, leaving but little room for crépés. 
Curls of all kinds are worn; short, frizzed curls on the 
forehead ; light, airy curls drooping over the chignon ; 
a string of curls down the centre ; and long, thick ring- 
lets at the side and beneath. 

An experienced hairdresser says, a capital thing for 
cleansing the hair is the yolk of an egg applied with a 
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brush, the scalp being afterward thoroughly bathed with 
clear water. Ammonia in water is also very cleansing, 
but we are inclined to believe it turns the hair grey. 
Many of the nostrums sold as pomade have lead in them, 
and are deleterious, as we proved a few weeks ago- 
Beef marrow, as prepared at home, is innocent, and 
serves the purpose effectually. Long hair that has be- 
come tangled during illness is in no danger of coming out 
Moisten it with 
a iittle ammonia in water, and comb out the tangles 
gradually. This should be done by another person, as it 
is almost impossible to comb the hair one’s self without 


breaking it. A simple remedy, but nothing else is 50 
effective. Do not sacrifice handsome hair when a little 
care and time will make ¢ all straight again. 

White muslin dresses will be the frst choice for summer 
evenings. So elaborate are they that scarcely a vestige © 
their old-time simplicity remains. A Swiss muslin, made 
in the most beautiful manner, will serve for a model. 
The train is bordered with three fluted ruffles a finger 
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onde lace for trimming. 
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deep. Above these are vandykes of puffs and embroidery. | Swanfield, Miss Brown and her Jiancé, Mr. Wilderton, 
The short over-skirt of six narrow goares, puffed at the top | two or three officers from the neighbouring fort, aunt and 


and pointed below, is trimmed with six ruffles. 
puffed Waist with Valenciennes ruff at the neck. Covat- 
Sleeves with vandyked puffs at top and bottom. 


High | her swain, set off in two open boats for the rock. 


They had a jolly sail down, and landed in safety. They 
then divided into parties, and began to explore (aunt, of 


Swiss dress for a girl of twelve years has the waist | course, paired off with her Augustus), agreeing to meet at 
and skirt formed entirely of medallions of Valenciennes | two for the luncheon. When that hour arrived they all 
‘nd em} roidery in alternate rows separated by fluted} made their appearance, but separated again, having de- 


Tuffles and lace. 


cided to take tea in the boat at five o’clock, and set sail 


Outside garments, or confections, as they say in Paris, | homeward. 


are made large enough this season to serve for mantle and 
OVer-skirt, 
°r colour then completes the street costume. 


An under-skirt or short dress of any material | exception of Miss Gregson and her escort. 
For spring | jectures were hazarded, and at six Lieutenant Duncan 


The hour came, and all the party assembled, with the 
Many con- 


Confections black gros grain is used ; for summer white | and Mr. Clarkson set off in search, the rest of the friends 
muslin, guipure net, Spanish blonde, and grenadine or | remaining in the boat. 


ambery gauze, the latter materials being either white 
or black, 


Another half hour elapsed, when one of the sailors de- 
clared that unless they started immediately they would 


_Casaques and skeleton garments of white or black grena- | have to remain on the rock all night, as the tide was re- 
me and of Chambery gauze are made to wear with silk| ceding rapidly. This alarmed the ladies much, but to 


esses for summer costumes. 


A Watteau casaque of | set sail and leave their friends behind was, they delared, 


lack Chambery gauze is trimmed with insertions and|out of the question. About seven Mr. Clarkson and 


“age of guipure lace. This is to be worn over turquoise blue 
Silk, A’ black grenadine over-dress has a Pompadour 
Corsage, square back and front, Marie Theresa sleeves, and 
& skirt much puffed at the back. Ruches of Spanish 
The dress is pansy-coloured 
Sk, and the suit is for light mourning. A white gauze 
, aque is trimmed with puffs of the same, studded with 
‘nots of green gros grain. 
,Oung ladies will wear white muslin mantles over 
Chambery, organdie, and silk dresses. 
*pplique embrvidery, and ruffles, both gathered and box 
Pleated, are the trimming. A surplice mantle without 
Seeves has the fronts pointed and crossed under the belt. 
1e back is a short loose sacque trimmed with a five-inch 
Plated ruffle edged with Va- 
€nciennes. Insertion and 
ace extend around the front, 
neck, and arm-holes. Rib- 
On belt and sash. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BANNER SCREEN. 
This is to be worked on 
White silk with gold braid. 
he edge is formed of large 
Sold beads, and a fringe is 
added. The handle of the 
Screen is of gold. 
FANCY FLOWER-POT. 
© make these pretty or- 

Naments choose well-shaped 
Common flower-pots. Paint 
lem white stone colour, very 
Pale green, pale blue, pale 
Pink, or buff. When this is 
Ty, sketch the design here 
Sven with a pencil all round 
hem. Paint the carnation 
Ted, and the leaves in shades 
Of green, Varnish with copal, 
and when quite dry set them 
MM the window filled with 
Plants, 


Correspondence, 


MY AUNT’S FAILURES. 


Comamunicatep By Mrs. A. 
ATNEY.—LETTER ITI. 


Dear Mr. Editor. —Credula 
Sy Hea est, as we et ie 
ooo 1 rememher rightly, 
aeDr: Blackburn’s, and love 
“Ing credulous, aunt Louisa 
"ust have been very far gone 
th love if we are to judge of 
te strength of her passion 
; Y the credulity she displayed 
regard to Mr. Harrington. 
a yaaps I had better give you 
A Nef sketch of the individual in question before I pro- 
= to describe the arts he brought to bear on my too 
Sceptible aunt. 
Wealthy a stranger in Melton, in no way related to a 
ago hy shopkeeper of that name who had many years 
neo ed there. He indignantly scouted the idea, and 
meu very significantly obseived that his relations were 
ople he should “never have occasion to blush for.” 
thought the name being the same you might have 
quiet] connected ; besides,” added the old cynic, very 
A Y, ‘ridicula in imbelli virtutis ostentatio.” ; 
"gustus Eugene Ferdinand Harrington either did not 


0 
maoud not understand the force of Mr. Hartwell’s re- 
tks 


Otisa abon ty 2S ever. 
affe ut five weeks after Mr. Smith’s marriage. Her 
Were soon won. ‘‘ He was so unlike—so 
she said, “ to any of the Melton men.” Unlike 
Y was, but his superiority was matter of 
SS talked to her of his grand connexions ; she 
ily w? €ntertained him with an account of her ancient 
Agre eabl her property. This latter topic was a very 
5 ° ene to him, for, despite his elaborate get up, 
harms? HE moustache, the quantity of trinkets and 
Acquaintances! vo" in, and his extensive string of titled 
tity: 1e really Was a thorough-paced adventurer. 
regson’ aia a & case of ‘‘ spoon” on both sides. Miss 
the d Ir. Harrington were the “ town talk,” as 


» When asked the question point blank by Mr. Hart- | 


Song aaeie? at Melton, and a pic-nic given by the Clark- 
nt Loc: considerably in bringing matters to a crisis. 
Place 0 isa and her adoring Augustus were invited. The 
Head. © Visited was a huge rock called the Giant's | 
lovely n ne only approach to it was by water. It was a’ 
Clarks iorning, when the whole party consisting of the 
ons, their brother, some friends of theirs from 


the lieutenant returned from their unsuccessful mission. 
They had been all over the sands but could not find a 
trace of the absent lovers, and now nothing remained 
for the rest of the party but to stay where they were until 
the next morning. 

They accordingly, made _themselves as comfortable as 
they could under existing circumstances. A sort of gipsey 
tent was erected on the sands, under which the ladies all 
huddled, the gentlemen smoking outside. About eleven 


Valenciennes lace, ; a shout was heard, and in a few moments afterwards my 


unfortunate aunt and Mr. Harrington made their appear- 
ance. 

Daylight came, and the men had to wade to the boats, 
the water being very shallow ; but so anxious were the 


i e 
ere 


FANCY FLOWER-POT. 
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whole party to set off in order te relieve the anxiety of | 


their relatives at home, that no one, save my refined and 
over delicate-minded aunt, ever thought of objecting to 
being carried by the sailors. She, however, protested 
strongly against it, and declared Eugene must perform 
that office for her; whilst he ungallantly, I am told, 
declared he had as great a horror of water as any poor 


brute suffering from rabies, and that he should have to 


be carried to the boat himself. Aunt was therefore 
obliged to submit to a jolly tar’s enfolding her angelic 
form in his brawny arms, and one of his brethren seized 
her adorer with but little ceremony, flinging the exquisite 
youth on his shoulder like a coil of rope, as he most de- 
liberately waded through the advancing tide. A nod 
from Duncan made him drop his burden, and the delect- 
able Harrington lay sprawling in the water, his lady-love 
screaming with all her power of lung. The other ladies 
tried to conceal their smiles, but the gentlemen actually 
shouted with laughter. 

Many were the maternal storms that burst on poor 
Aunt Louisa’s devoted head when they landed at Melton, 
for the whole party with one accord declared the delay 
had been caused by Mr. Harrington and herself. They 
tried, but in vain, to exculpate themselves; mamas 
were furious ; in fact aunt was partially cut, and then 
Eugene eagerly seized the opportunity to press her elop- 
ing with him, and she, after a proper exhibition of coy- 
ness, consented. ; 

The plan was all arranged ; she employed him to pur- 
chase a pretty new carriage, and it was agreed he should 
drive her in it to look at some statues that were on view 
at asmall village on the coast, about three miles from 


_Melton—(a vessel bound from Florence to Russia had 


been wrecked, and some very valuable statuary, which 
was on board at the time, having been saved, a day had 
been appointed by the Custom-house officials on which 
the élite of the neighbourhood might see them)—and then, 


instead of returning home, Aunt Louisa and her devoted 
Eugene were to drive to C ,and take the train for 
town. 

As I am off to the Derby, dear Mr. Editor, I really 
must defer the description of my aunt’s further adven- 
tures till next week.—Yours very truly, 


Harry Bioonr, 


Gookery amd Domestic Dints. 


SALADS. 

Tue advent of summer, with its increase of the productions 
of the kitchen garden, and decrease of fires in the home, 
brings various salads into requisition, and though the quantity 
of salad eaten in England amounts only to a fractional part of the 
mass which is consumed in France, yet even here the demand 
for it in all classes of society is sufficiently great to render at 
this time of year a collection of good receipts for its prepara- 
tion exceedingly useful. We need make no apology therefore 
in laying the following, culled from various trustworthy 
sources, before our readers. 

DELAMERE'S SaLav.—This receipt, with the three follow- 
ing, is from ‘‘ Wholesome Fare,” by Edmund and Ellen 
Delamere. Boil three eggs very hard, ie, let them boil 
galloping not less than a quarter of an hour. When quite 
cold, which may be hastened by throwing them into water 
fresh from the pump, take them out of their shells, cut them 
in halves lengthwise, and remove the yolks. Save the whites, 
chop the yolks as fine as you can, put them into a small 
basin, pour over them a table-spoonful of salad-oil, and crush 
ul together as smooth as possible with the back of a silver 
spoon, When well incorporated, add gradually, stirring all 
the while with a fork, two more table-spoonftls of ofl. Put a 
good mustard-spoonftl of made mustard into a tablespoon, fill 
up with vinegar, and mix with your fork. Then gradually 
work the mustard and vinegar 
with your fork into the oil and 
egg-yolk. Put no pepper and 
no salt. When smooth and 
creamy and free from knots, 
this makes Salad Mixture, A. 

Take the yellow hearts only 
of fine cabbage-lettuces ; pick 
them to pieces leaf by leaf; 
wash and drain them tho- 
roughly. When perfectly free 
from adhering moisture, fill 
your salad-bowl with them 
three quarters full; pour your 
mixture over the salad, and 
mingle thoroughly. Surround 
the inside of the bowl with a 
row or garland of brown 
orange and yellow nasturtium 
flowers. Cut the hard whites 
of egg into long narrow strips, 
and with them form a star in 
the middle of the salad. At 
the end of each ray of the star, 
drop a blue borage flower (with- 
out the calyx); if you have 
white borage flowers also, place 
them alternately blue and 
white. Cover the dressed salad 
exposed to view with a few 
bits or leaves of fresh un- 
dressed, and serve as soon as the 
operation is finished. Dressed 
salad should never have to wait 
long ; the vinegar in the dress- 
ing causes it to fade, and soon 
deprives it of all its crispness. 
—N.B. The flowers are in- 
tended to be eaten. 

Salad Mixture, B. — For 
those who are _ prejudiced 
against the very name of oil, 
often because they never tasted 
it ; or, possibly, tasted it with- 
out knowing what it was. Into 
a small basin put a teaspoonful 
of mustard in flour, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and half that 
quantity of pepper ; work into 
these gradually a teacupful of 
the very best cream. Then stir 
in, according to its strength, a 
dessert or a table-spoonful of 
vinegar, which may be tarragon or other aromatised vinegar. 
Keep the mixture continually stirred until you pour it over 
the salad. 

Salad Mixture, C.—For the same classof eaters. At the 
bottom of a basin put three raw egg-yolks, mustard, flour, 
salt, and pepper, as before, and a bumping tablespoon of fresh 
rich cream. When these are thoroughly incorporated, with a 
fork stir in the juice of one or two lemons, according to the 
degree of acidity liked. Again stir until the mixture is applied 
to the salad. : 

Dr. Kircnener’s Cookep SaLap, — Arrange in a tasty 
way, in the centre of a deep dish, a pile of cold cauliflower, 
delicate cabbage (with the water well squeezed out), asparagus- 
tops, sea-kale, green peas, kidney beans, artichoke bottoms, 
or whatever happens to be in season. A variety is advan- 
tageous rather than not. When nicely packed together in a 
heap, pour over the whole a liberal allowance of salad mix. 
ture, which may be made with aromatised pickle vy 
and have a tablespoonful of capers, pickled nasturtium buds 
or chopped gherkins thrown into it. Ag a final decoration 
shred very finely over the surface a few fresh leaves of either 
808 cabbage lettuce, so as to conceal what lies beneath them. 
_ This makes a nice dish in sultry weather, cooling, yet not 
insipid, and light of digestion, By making a foundation for 
the cold cooked vegetables with joints of cold fowl or game, 
cold roast veal, or other meat, you have a sort of Chartreuse 
salad, which is substantial as well as acetarious. Crab cr 
lobster, or cold fish—as salmon, turbot, sole, or eels—can like- 
wise so make their unexpected entrance. They will thus 
nearly approach a Mayonnaise. With fish, a sprinkling of 
picked shrimps, together with the fresh shred lettuce leaves, 
makes a pretty addition to the dish. 


SALMAGUNDI SALAD. —For this, use alarge, circular, shallow 
dish. Boil eggs hard ; chop up separately the yolks and the 
whites into a coarse powder. Grate a quantity of hung beef ; 
cut filleted anchovies or Dutch herring into strips. In the 
middle of the dish make a compact heap of Capuchin’s beard 
or other white salad, or of perfectly blanched lettuce hearts. 
Surround the foot of this heap with a circle of water-cress, 
garden-cress, or other dark or bright-green salad. Next to 


inegar, 
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this, strew a circle of powdered egg-yolk, then of the whites, 
then of the beef. Make an outer circle of whatever salad you 
have that is freshest and most convenient; cut up small. 
Decorate the central heap withthestrips of herring or anchovy, 
and garnish the outer rim of the dish with a few patches of 
pickled red cabbage and chopped parsley or chives placed 
alternately round its circumference. Send up Mayonnaise 
sauce or salad mixture in a separate boat. This medley salad 
(which may be greatly varied as season and circumstances 
render convenient) looks well upon a supper-table, and makes 
a nice accompaniment for cold fowl, game, roast meats, paté, 
cheese, &c., as each guest can help himself to the ingredients 
that best suits his taste. 

BEETROOT AND OnIoN SALAp.—Cre-Fydd recommends the 
following : Peel and cut into thin slices two or three medium- 
sized onions and a plateful of beetroot, the latter prepared as 
follows : Wash the beetroot in cold water, and be careful not 
to graze the skin, or the colour will escape ; bathe it in a 
moderate oven for two hours, and when cold peel it as re- 
quired. Then proceed with the salad as follows: Season with 
a saltspoonful of salt, half the quantity of white pepper, and 
a cayenne spoonful of cayenne; lay the onions and beetroot 
alternately on a dish, add two tablespoonfuls of salad oil, and 
one of good vinegar. A tablespoonful of grated horse-radish 
is an improvement. 

Receipts for salad-dressing to keep for use, and for salad- 
dressing without oil, have been already given in our columns. 

Satap Mixture.—Take one boiled potato, one salt-spoon- 
ful of salt, two of white powdered sugar, one mustard-spoon- 
ful of mustard, one tablespoonful of oil, one teaspoonful of 
Harvey’s sauce, and a little vinegar. Proceed thus: Boil a 
nice mealy potato and mash it very smooth. Add all the other 
ingredients, and when the whole is well mixed, add the 
vinegar by degrees till it is the consistency of thick cream. 

This, and the three following receipts are from ‘* Warner’s 
Model Cooking and Housekeeping Book.” 

ANOTHER SALAD Dressinc.—Take one teaspoonful of 
made mustard ; one ditto pounded sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil, four of milk, two of vinegar, cayenne and salt to 
your taste. Put the mixed mustard into a salad-bowl with 
the sugar, and add the oil, drop by drop, carefully stirring 
and mixing all the ingredients well together. Proceed in this 
manner with the milk and vinegar, which must be added very 
gradually, or the sauce will curdle ; then put in the seasoning 
of cayenne and salt. It oughtto havea creamy appearance, 
and when mixing, the ingredients cannot be added too 
gradually or stirred too much. 

IrautAN Sauce For Sanaps.—Three tablespoonfuls of 
gauce tournée ; one of mustard, a little tarragon and chevil ; 
three tablespoonfuls of Florence oil ; a little salt, and a glass 
of tarragon vinegar. Mix well together three tablespoonfuls 
of sauce tournée, with one of mustard, some tarragon and 
chevil shred fine, and three tablespoonfuls of Florence oil, 
dropped in by degrees. When quite smooth, add a glass of 
tarragon vinegar, a little at a time, anda little salt. This 
sauce cannot be too much mixed. 

SaLAp Savuce.—Three hard-boiled eggs ; one tablespoon- 
ful of made mustard ; three of salad oil; white pepper ; salt; 
cayenne ; a dust of sugar ; five spoonfuls of thick Béchamel 
sauce; one tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar; one of chili 
vinegar ; two of common vinegar ; half a wine glass of cream. 
Rub the yolks of the hard-boiled eggs in a basin, add to them 
the mustard and the salad oil, and mix it very smooth. Then 
add the pepper, salt, cayenne, dust of sugar, the Béchamel, 
tarragon, chili, and common vinegar, and mix all well together 
with half a glass of cream. If this sauce is required for fish 
salads, add a few drops of essence of anchovies and sprinkle 
over the sauce a little tinely-chopped parsley the last thing. 

SaLap (BoHEMTIA).—Yolk of one or two-raw eggs, one or 
two young onions, or leeks, three table spoonfuls of salad oil, 
one of vinegar, some lettuce, and slices of beetroot, salt, and 
mustard, ‘lake the yolk of one or two raw eggs, according to 
the size of the salad you require, beat them up well, add a 
little salt and mustard, and chop up one or two yourg onions, 
or leeks, about the size of grass, then add the salad oil and the 
vinegar, and beat the whole up into a thick sauce. Cut in the 
salad, and put thin slices of beetroot at the top. Sprinkle a 
little salt over it, and do not stir it up till the moment you use 
it. Fora small salad three dessert spoonfuls of oil and one of 
vinegar will do. 

CuickeN Satap.—Cold fowl, two or three white-heart let- 
tuces, two hard-boiled eggs, two dessert spoonfuls of butter 
melted, or salad oil, two tea spoonfuls of made mustard, one 
of loaf sugar, one large cupful of vinegar. Wash and dry 
two or three white-heart lettuces, reserving the centre leaves, 
cut them fine, and lay them at the bottom of a dish, mince all 
the white meat from a boiled chicken, or fowl, without the 
skin, and place it on the lettuce. Rub the yolks of two hard- 
boiled eggs to a smooth paste with the butter melted, or the 
salad oil; add to it two tea spoonfuls of made mustard and 
one of pounded loaf sugar, and stir very gradually in a large 
cupful of vinegar. Arrange asa border the centre leaves of 
the lettuces, with some small delicate cress between the 
chicken and edge of the dish, and, when ready to serve, pour 
over the chicken the salad dressing. 

Mrs. Brrron’s Satap Dresstna.—This is the receipt 
recommended in the late Mrs. Beeton’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Cookery :” Take one tea spoonful of mixed mustard, one tea 
spoonful of pounded sugar, two tablespoonfuls of salad oil, 
four tavlespoonfuls of milk, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
cayenne and salt to taste. Put the mixed mustard into a salad 
bowl with the sugar, and add the oil drop by drop, carefully 
stirringand mixing all these ingredients well together. Proceed 
in this manner with the milk and vinegar, which must be added 
very gradually, or the sauce will curdle. Put in the season- 
ing, when the mixture will be ready for use. If this dressing 
is properly made, it will have a soft, creamy appearance, and 
will be found very delicious with crab, or cold fried tish (the 
latter cut into dice), as well as with salads. In mixing salad 
dressings, the ingredients cannot be added too gradually or 
stirred too much. 


A Success UnprecepENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa IS 
Prenrection.—The Globe says: ‘* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeo- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable ot 
valuable beverage.”—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 

THe Burrer Cootyr.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting. —“ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.” —Scientifie Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d. 3 33. 6d. 
4s, Gl., 5s. Gd. For Provisions, 6s. 9a., 7s. 9d., 83. 92., 
10s. Gd, 12s. Gd. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 91., 
7s: 6d., 8s. 9d., 103. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp.Depdt, 
Tl, Oxford-streét, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
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Axutrnoucu there will be no harm done by waiting a few 
days longer before finally filling up the beds—and indeed in 
exposed northern situations we should advise such further 
waiting—yet it is now quite time to get both beds and plants 
ready. Inthe London parks they have been filling up the 
beds this week, but then all the plants had been well hardened 
off, and the soil equally well prepared for their reception. As 
we advised our readers last year, it should be made a_rule 
with those who receive their plants from a nursery to let 
them stand about, if only in some yard where they are placed 
when first unpacked, for a day or two after receiving them. 
The rule for planting out is to place the subjects at such dis- 
tances that will meet by the middle of August. Geraniums 
that spread like Tom Thumb and Christine may be a foot 
apart ; lobelias, four inches to be rich, six if you cannot afford 
close planting ; verbenas in rich soil, fifteen inches apart ; 
petunias to be pegged down, eighteen inches, if to grow up- 
right, nine inches. Plants of untidy habit, used in back rows 
of ribbons, may be kept in order by lengths of 
tarred rope or stout cord tightened to short stakes, 
and in this way anything from petunias to sweet peas 
may be kept as regular as a file of riflemen. Rich soil suits 
verbenas, petunias, and lobelias ; geraniums and tropzolums 
generally do best in poor sandy soil ; if they have much food 
they are apt to run away and make too much leaf. All 
variegated plants keep truer and brighter in poor soil. In 
planting out begin with calceolarias, as they are very hardy. 
Choose dull dry weather if possible. Mark off the ground 
and count off the plants, so as tu be safe and sure before you 
begin. Open a hole with a trowel, then stick the trowel 
in the ground. Take the pot in the left hand, ‘with the 
fingers over the soil, turn it up and give the edge of the pot a 
tap with the handle of the trowel. Out comes the ball ; pick 
away the crocks without hurting the roots, and turn over the 
ball without breaking it into the hole, and close in with dry 
crumbly soil from the surface of the border. 

Now sow seeds of any choice kinds of hardy perennials in 
the open ground. These comprise, amongst many others, 
such sorts as wallflowers, sweet Williams, pinks, Brompton 
stocks, of the true old strain, &c. It will be advisable to 
make another sowing about this time of mignonette, which 
will be very useful to cut from when that which was first 
sown has become rather shabby. 

Support carnations, pinks, and picotees with neat sticks as 
they come into flower. Thin the flower-buds to one to a stalk 
if good flowers are required. Bulbs which have done flower- 
ing, and are required to be removed to make way for the 
bedders, should be taken up carefully and replanted with the 
whole of the foliage and roots intact, in a moderately shady 
position. Puta tally to each kind, so that there may be no 
difficulty when the planting season comes round again. As 
the foliage dies down take up and store away. Plant ont 
chrysanthemums intended for filling the beds after the summer 
bedders are gone. Stop every three weeks until the middle 
of July, and then leave them alone. Piant out dwarf roses 
for beds, if the plants are nicely established in pots. 

Most ladies admire plants in hanging baskets for the sitting- 
room if tastefully arranged, and to the inexperienced a hint 
on this subject may, therefore, be useful. Shirley Hibberd 
recommends the baskets being filled with a mixture of zonal 
and variegated pelargoniums and fuchsias. These, with a few 
variegated and other ivy-leaved geraniums, planted round the 
outside for drooping over, will present a far more beautiful ap- 
pearance than anything else that one can have. It is too late 
to get plants from seed; the summer would be gone before 
they would be in flower. The very quick-flowering annuals 
are too weedy and fugacious for the purpose. 

We epitomise ‘the following general directions from the 
Gurdener’s Magazine :— 

Conservatory.—The principal display here at this moment 
will consist of hard-woo-led stuff. It is essential to these 
plants that they should have exposure to the light and a free 
circulation of air when making their growth ; therefore they 
must not remain here a day after the beauty of the flowers is 
past, but be returned to the greenhouse to make their growth. 
Climbers are now in full growth, and must receive attention. 
Instead of continually stopping back such things as tacsonias, 
cobras, &c., thin out all superfluous growths and lay in those 
left at full length. ‘There will then be little difficulty in 
getting them to flower, Water fuchsias trained to pillars 
with manure-water, to induce them to grow strong and 
vigorous. 

Greenhouse.—Herbaceous calceolarias will remaia in flower 
much longer in a house with a north aspect thau in one ex- 
posed to the full sun, but they will not seed so freely. Plants 
intended to be put by for cuttings should have the flowers re- 
moved as soon as they are past their best, for whenallowed to 
seed they generally die. Remove all seed vessels from azaleas 
and rhododendrons as they go out of flower, and remove mis- 
cellaneous plants that require the open air for the completion 
and ripening of their growth out of doors. Take precautions 
to keep the worms from getting into the pots. 


Russia Leatuer.—Mr. Norman has received a consign- 
ment of boot-fronts and leather from tke best dressers in St. 
Petersburg. Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best 
dressers, and he now hasa choice lot suitable for wading, 
shooting, or parade boots, 114 and 116, Westminster-bridge- 
road, 8.; and at 3, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor-gardens. 

BreAKFAST—Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks: ‘The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in j1b., $lb., and Ib. 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co., homeopathic 
chemists, London. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’Ss Wonrup’s HAtirn RESTORER oP 
Dressrna never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
Tn Jarge bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers, Denét, 266, High Holborn; London, 
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THE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Louise, went out at 
Balmoral on Monday morning last week, and in the afternoon 
Her Majesty drove out, attended by the Duchess Dowager of 
Athole and the Hon. Flora Macdonald. Princess Louise rode 
out, attended by the Hon. Eva Macdonald. 

On the Tuesday morning the Queen went out, accompanied 
by Princess Louise, and in the afternoon Her Majesty drove 
out, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the Duchess 
Dowager of Athole. Princess Louise also went out with the 
Hon. Flora Macdonald and the Hon. Eva Macdonald. Prince 
Arthur arrived at the Castle from Greenwich, attended by 
Lieutenant Pickard, R.A., V.C. 

The Duke of Argyll had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and Royal Family. 

On the Wednesday morning the Queen went out, accom- 
panied by Princess Louise and Prince Arthur, and in the after- 
noon Her Majesty drove out with Princess Louise and the 
Duchess Dowager of Athole. Prince Leopold drove out, at- 
tended by the Rev. R. Duckworth. 

The Queen went out on Thursday morning, accompanied by 
Princess Louise ; and in the afternoon Her Majesty drove out 
with Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold, and the Duchess 
Dowager of Athole. Princess Louise and Prince Acthur went 
out riding, attended by the Hon. Eva Macdonald. 

The Duke of Argyll had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and Royal Family. 

On Friday morning the Queen went out, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice ; and in the afternoon Her Majesty drove to 
the Glassalt Sheil with Prineess Louise, Prince Leopold, and 
the Duchess Dowager of Athole. The Duke of Argyll also 
accompanied Her Majesty, and Prince Arthur rode to the 
Sheil. Princess Beatrice, the Hon. Flora Macdonald, and the 
Hon, Eva Macdonald went out driving. 

The Queen went out on Saturday morning, attended by the 
Hon. Flora Macdonald, and in the afternoon Her Majesty 
drove out with Princess Beatrice and the Duchess Dowager of 
Athole. x 

The Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Prince 
Leopold, with the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended 
Divine Service on Sunday in the Parish Church of Crathie. 
The Rev. Dr. Taylor, Minister of Crathie, officiated. 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor had the honour of dining with Her 
Majesty. 

THE QUEEN'S Brrtupay.—Monday being the 50th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Her Majesty, the occasion was celebrated 
with joyous demonstrations in the royal borough of Windsor. 
Shortly after seven o’clock the bells of the parish church of 
St. John pealed merrily, and were followed by those of the 
Chapel Royal of St. George—a musical demonstratiou which 
was continued at intervals throughout the day. The royal 
purveyors and Castle tradesmen draped their shops and places 
of business with flags and banners, and a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired from the artillery. Salutes were 
also fired from the Royal Adelaide frigate and Fort Belvedere 
at Virginia Water. In the evening the mayor and corporation 
of Windsor celebrated the event with a banquet at the White 
Hart Hotel. 

The return of the Court to Windsor is fixed for the 17th of 
June. Her Majesty will remain at the Castle a month, and 
during that period will come to town several times. About 
the middle of July Her Majesty will go to Osborne. 

It is said that the Queen’s continental trip will be a pro- 
longed one this year. It is expected that Her Majesty, after 
passing a short time at Zurich, will cross the Alps and em- 
bark at Genoa, on board the yacht Victoria and Albert, on 
an excursion to Corsica and the Island of Sardinia, for the 
purpose of taking the waters at Palermo. It is also thought 
that the Queen may visit Greece before Her Majesty’s return 
to this country. The continental trip last year was very 
beneficial to the health of Her Majesty. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess 
of Macclesfield, General Sir William Knollys, and Major 
Grey, went to the flower show at the Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens, Regent’s-park, on Wednesday last week. 

On the Thursday morning the Prince of Wales, attended 
by General Sir William Knollys, Major Grey, and Captain 
Ellis, left Marlborough House, for Sandringham, The Princess 
of Wales, attended by the Countess of Macclesfield, drove 
out. Mr. Henry Holmes had the honour of performing on the 
violin before the Princess of Wales in the evening. ie 

The Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess of Maccles- 
field, drove out on Friday. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales arrived at San- 
dringham- on the Thursday afternoon. At Wolferton the 
royal curiages were in attendance, and the Prince prozecde 
uy Sandringham-park House, the residence of General Knollys, 
which had been prepared for his reczption. The special object 
of the presents visit of the Prince of Wales to his property was 
understood to be to inspect the progress of the works now 
Sone en: hnmediately after the last visit of the Prince an 
Princess to Sandringham the building of the new wing to the 
house was commenced, but the walls of the old house having 
been found to be rotten, it was resolved to rebuild the whole 
of it, and this work is now being carried on with great assi- 
duity. The new lake, very picturesquely provided with 
islands and grotto work, &c., has been completed, and adds 
greatly to the general charm of the grounds. It is feared that 
tae want of sufficient accommodation will prevent the Prince 
and Princess from paying a summer visit to Sandringham this 
year. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by General Sir William 
Knollys, Major Grey, and Captain Ellis, returned to Mar!- 
borough House on Saturday from Sandringham. 

On Sunday morning the Prince and Princess of Wales, with 
the Coantess of Macclesfield and Major Grey in waiting, at- 
tended Divine service in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. ‘The 
service was performed by the Rev. the Sub-Dean, the Rev. 
Antrobus, and the Hon. and Rev. R. C. Boyle. Anthem, 
‘IT was in the Spirit” (Blow) ; sung by Messrs. R. Barnby; 
Cummings, Wilkinson, and Thomas. Mr. Coo er presides 
at the organ. The sermon was preached by the Hon. a2 
Rev. R. C. Boyle from the 27th Psalm v. 13. 

The Prince of Wales rode out on Monday forenoon, attended 
by Major Grey. His Royal Highness the Crown Prince ? 
Denmark arrived at Marlborough House on a visit to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The Prince and Princess ° 


| Wales, attended by the Countess of Macclesfield and Major 
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Grey, met his royal highness at the Charing-cross Railway 
eauinus. Captain Lund is in attendance on the Crown 
Ince, 

cae Prince of Wales, attended by Lord Alfred Hervey, 

-neral Sir William Knollys, and Major Grey, was present 

m the evening at the anniversary dinner given by the Royal 

*€0graphical Society at Willis’s-rooms. Mdlle. Carreno had 
he honour of playing on the pianoforte before the Princess of 
ales at Marlborough House. 

he Prince of Wales, attended by Major Grey, went to 
rogmore on Tuesday, and visited their Royal , Highnesses 
"ce and Princess Christian. 
t he Princess of Wales, acompanied by his Royal Highness 
he Crown Prince of Denmark, drove out. 
he Prince and Princess of Wales paid two visits to M. 
Ustave Doré’s studio in the Rue St. Dominique while they 
Were in Paris, 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


g It seems to be settled that the Empress Eugenie will go to 
uez to the opening of the canal, and it is now stated that the 
"nce Imderial will accompany her Majesty. 

ord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald arrived at their residence, 

Pape atlton House-terrace, early on Monday morning, from 
aris, 

Lord and Lady Carew entertained a select party at dinner 

°n Monday evening, at their residence in Belgrave-square. 

ord and Lady Headley entertained a select circle at dinner 
on Saturday, at their residence, Prince’s-gate. 

. ord and Lady O’Neill and family have arrived at their re- 

Sidence, 19, Beigrave-square, for the season. 
as Tr, and Mrs. de Vere Beauclerk have left Lady Mary 
lelding’s residence in Beaufort-gardens, aud have arrived at 
%, Rutland-gate, for the season. 

n Monday night Mrs. Washington Hibbert gave ‘her 
Second ball this season at their residence in Dover-street, Pic- 
fadilly, which was fully attended by her numerous friends. 

€ Spacious ball-room was admirably decorated, and with 

© connecting apartments, brilliantly illuminated, and 

one by a profusion of flowers. Supper was served at one 
Clock, 

<\ report is current that, after nine years of expectation, the 

-*-Queen of Naples, Maria-Sophia, is at length in an interest- 

‘ng situation. The joy of the inmates of the Farnese Palace 

and of all the reactionists is great. 

The fashionable world are preparing to leave Paris, Many 
ave already commenced their chateau life. The Court pro- 
ceed to Fontainebleau, where the Viceroy of Egypt is expected 
aa the 14th of June. His highness will visit London early 
uly, 

pythe past season at Nice has been the gayest ever known. 

re was an immense amount of gambling going on ; baccarat 

8 the favourite game. 

on. ws Victor Emmanuel has promised to be present at the 
Pening of the Suez Canal. 

lus IX. has written autograph letters to Queen Isabella 
and his royal highness the Prince of the Asturias, congratu- 
feng them on their expression of fidelity on the occasion of 

te late jubilee. There was a great féte the other day at 

I “een Isabella’s palace on the occasion of the birthday of the 

ng Consort, Francisco d’Assis. Marfori has been robbed of 
ot of money. 
The Viceroy of Egypt, who is expected in Paris this summer, 

Will be lodged in the Tuileries. 
> ome of the Paris journals speak of an early visit to 
“ngland on the part of the Prince Imperial, in consequence of 

ay Mvitation from the Prince of Wales, which the Emperor is 
Ud to have accepted for his son. 

est; & (Salisbury Journal) understand that the Overstone 

Se near Marlborough, which was purchased about three 

© 7°.280 from the Duke of Marlborough by the late Mr. R. 

eXxen ng, at something like 140,000/. has just been sold by the 

re Cutors of that gentleman to Lord Ernest Bruce (as the 
Presentative of Sir H. Meux), at a profit of nearly 20,0002. 
Archduke Henry, brother of the Emperor of Austria, 


Wa 


m 
Bm a very popular actress, and was recommended by the 
Sige ror, to take unlimited leave and travel. By the interces- 


ae of his mother, the Empress of the French, and the 
Di» “ess Metternich, the Archduke has been forgiven, and Ja 
Ci; will henceforth take exalted rank at Vienna. 
law lefden, the beautiful residence of the Duchess of Suther- 
wher on the banks of the Thames, near Maidenhead, and 
it is te the Queen a year or two back made a short sojourn, is, 
Who inderstood, about to pass into the hands of Lord Grosvenor, 
18 said to have purchased it from the Duke of Sutherland. 
and = Bishop of Carlisle has of late passed tolerable nights, 
tight Cntinues much the same. The malady from which the 
Neurala” prelate is suffering is of the nature of a severe 
sho Rips attack, from which there are hopes that he may 
cover, 
worst TO THE MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER.—This splendid 
Publi of art has just reached its destination in the Grosvenor 
The = Park, Chester, from the studio of Mr. Thornycroft. 
Aber cestal of the statue, which is of beautifully polished 
lett ay en granite, bears the following inscription in gold 
Stans: ichard, 2nd Marquis of Westminster, K.G., the 
of all Ge Landlord, the Friend of the Distressed, the Helper 
Tenant ood Works, the Benefactor of this City, erected by his 
- S, Friends, and Neighbours, A.D. 1869.” : 
8enteq re al Highness the Prince of Wales has kindly con- 


Ne ? z 
» and the annual and summer féte and summer entertain- 


@ place the same day. 
their paciy.. 24 Countess of Lichfield and family arrived at 
borong “sidence in Portman-square on Saturday from Shug- 
The wetk, Staffordshire. 
theiy rian and Countess of Durham and family arrived at 
Castle D ence in Cromwell Houses on Saturday from Lambton 
The ae am, for the season. 
aturday af adogan entertained a select party at dinner on 
The Dy Aes ogan House, Cadogan-place. 
at Chesters tess of Abercorn and the Ladies Hamilton arrived 
The Ry seu House on the Friday from Paris. 
art and Countess of Mount Edgeumbe arrived in town 
AS h ve to noe 7: . . 
Tus Hastin< ounce the death of Vice-Admiral Francis 


Ouse tings, which occurred at his residence, Barbourne 
EY 


Was sixth « Worcester, on Friday week. The deceased admiral 
plartley = ia of the late Rev. James Hastings, rector of 
the year 9s \,-9, Regis, Worcestershire. He was born in 
istinistie’ and, entering the service in 1807, he served 
PPointed y nin the Syrian and Peninsular wars. He was 
Sradnated “ott Mdmiral in 1859, and vice-admiral in 1863, Ho 
t “AL 7 Cambridge in 1823, after returning from 
p_ Miss Perrot, a, e gallant admiral was twice married ; first, 
ersh » Caughter of Mr. Perrot, Graham House, near 
Oreestershire ; and secondly to Mrs. Vashon, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


widow of Rev. James Volant Vashon, rector of Salwarpe, 
Worcestershire. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Calvert Fitzgerald 
Moore, M.A., one of the chaplains in ordinary to the Queen. 
According to recent changes, there will in future be thirty-six 
‘* chaplains in ordinary,” with salaries, and twelve honorary 
chaplains in ordinary, without salaries. The death of Mr. 
Moore reduces the number of chaplains in ordinary to thirty- 
five, so that the vacancy will have to be filled up. 

The Queen Dowager of Prussia is on the point of leaving 
Mentone, where her health has been much benefited by her 
stay during the winter. Before returning to Berlin she 
intends paying a visit to the Duchess of Genoa, at her villa on 
the Lake of Como. 

The Giornale di Napoli says : ‘* Baron de Kubeck, Austrian 
Minister at Florence, has received from Prince Humbert a 
letter addressed to the Emperor Francis Joseph, thanking his 
Majesty for the decoration of the Golden Fleece and the very 
flattering letter which accompanied it. The baron is to leave 
for Florence in a few days.” 

The Hon. Charles and Mrs. Hanbury Lennox have arrived 
at the Dowager Lady Bateman’s residence, 36, Great Cumber- 
land-place, from the Continent, 

Lord and Lady Saltoun have sustained a painful domestic 
bereavement by the death of their second daughter, the Hon. 
Marjorie Alexandrina Louisa Fraser, in her fifteenth year. 

The Nottingham Journal states that Sir Robert Clifton is 
so seriously ill that he is unable to see any one but his wife 
and his medical attendant. He is suffering from bronchitis, 
which has been aggravated by exposure to the recent eastern 

ales. 

Colonel the Hon. E. B. Wilbraham and family have arrived 
at 47, Brook-street, from Rome. 

THE APPROACHING MARRIAGE OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
DrnMARK.—The correspondent at Copenhagen of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, writing on Wednesday last week says: His 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Denmark left Copen- 
hagen this afternoon for Liibeck, en route for London. His 
royal highness will remain in England on a visit to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales for a month or six weeks. The 27th of 
next July is the day fixed for the marriage of the Crown 
Prince of Denmark with the Crown Princess of Sweden. 
When it was officially announced last year that this marriage 
had been settled the news was received with great satisfac- 
tion by the Danish people. The print shops and the illus- 
trated journals were at once filled with portraits of the young 
prince and princess, with allegorical figures of Peace and 
Happiness crowning them with wreaths of flowers, whilst 
underneath were prayers addressed to heaven in their behalf. 
The chief cause of this rejoicing is the fact that the marriage 
is looked upon as the first step towards the union of the two 
kingdoms. ‘‘Scandinavia,” it is said, ‘‘will then be an im- 
portant power, with an army and a fleet which will enable it 
to hold its own against foreign aggression.” Apart, however, 
from political considerations, the young princess is good look- 
ing, most amiable, highly accomplished, and possessed of a 
large private fortune, derived from her mother, who is a 
princess of the House of Orange. 

Monument To THE Lars Duke or AtHote.—A mural 
monument has just been erected by the Dowager Duchess of 
Athole to the memory of the late duke, in the aisle of the old 
kirk of Blair, over the vault in which the remains of his grace 
are laid. The design, which is stated to have been suggested 
by the duchess herself, is allegorical, inasmuch as the prin- 
cipal figure in it is the trunk of a stricken oak, which is 
intended to represent the duke cut off, as it were, in the 
prime of life. At the point where the tree has been broken 
through, a branch of the ivy which entwined it has been 
loosened, and droops to the ground. On one side of the tree 
a vigorous offshoot or branch (representing the present duke) 
remains in full blossom, and upon it hangs the plaid or mantle 
of the deceased. 

Mr. G. W. Duff Assheton-Smith, the eldest son of Mr. R. 
G. Daff, attained his majority on Monday last week, and took 
possession of the Vaynol estate. The estate of Vaynol, prin- 
cipally situate in Carnarvonshire, and running not only com- 
pletely through the county, but extending also to Anglesey, 
originally belonged to the Williams’ family of Friars, 
Anglesey ; but Griffith Williams, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
having no issue, bequeathed it to the Crown. Her Majesty, 
in appreciation of the services of the Hon. John Smith, who 
had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in the previous reign, 
and the Speaker of the. House of Commons, presented him 
with the estate, which thus became the property of the family 
of the present possessor. 

FortTHcoMinG FASHIONABLE Events, —To-day (May 29) Mrs, 
Schuster’s musical party, 11, Upper Belgrave-street ; the i0th 
(Prince of Wales’s Own Royal) Hussars’ regimental dinner, at 
Willis’s-rooms ; Hurlingham—The band of the Fusilier 
Guards will play from four to half-past six o’clock (weather 
permitting); the Ascot Handicap, at the Gun Club Ground, 
Wormwood-scrubs, at two o'clock. May 31—The Countess 
of Home’s first ball; Mr. William Cunliffe Brooks’s con- 
cert, 5. Grosvenor-square; the Yorkshire ball at Willis’s-rooms, 
King-street, St. James’s; Madame Puzzi’s annual morning 
concert at St. George’s-hall, Langham-place, to commence at 
two o'clock. June 1—Levee at St. James’s Palace; the Mar- 
chioness of Ailesbury’s second dance; Sir Robert Gore 
Booth’s dance ; Mrs. Russell Sturgis’s second ball ; Mr. A. and 
Miss Mackinnon’s dance, 4, Hyde-park-place ; Mrs. Willis’s 
second dance; Mrs. Henry Whitmore’s evening party, 68, 
Katon-place ; Mrs. Paynter’s morning party; Rubinstein’s 
farewell performance this season, at the fifth matinée of the 
Musical Union, with Auer, from St. Petersburg ; the regi- 
mental dinner of the Royal Artillery, at Willis’s-rooms, the 
Duke of Cambridge president. June 2—Her Majesty’s birth- 
day celebrated ; Mrs. Childers’s evening party, at the Admi- 
ralty, June 3—The Countess of Home’s second ball ; Baroness 
Meyer de Rothschild’s first dancing party, 107, Piccadilly ; 
Mrs. Musgrave’s soirée dansante, 25, Queen’s-gate-gardens ; 
the Grenadier Guards’ regimental dinner, at Willis’s-rooms, 
the Duke of Cambridge president; the annual regimental 
dinner of the 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays) at the 
London Tavern, at eight o'clock. June 4—Mrs. H. Van 
Notten Pole’s ball, 69, Eaton-place ; the St. James’s private 
subscription ball, at Willis’s-rooms, King-strect, St. James’s ; 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir, the director’s benefit, the last con- 
cert of the season, Mendelssohn’s two great psalms, ‘‘ Judge 
me, O God” and ‘Hear my Prayer,” &e. June 5—Lady 
Hutt’s first afternoon party ; Madame Anichini Sealia’s grand 
matinée musicale, at 12, Kensington-palace-gardens (by kind 
permission). June 7—Mrs. Heber Percy’s ball, 10, Haton- 
square ; Mrs, Godman’s ball; Mr. William Gillett’s (of the 
Albany) fancy dress ball, at Willis’s-rooms, King-street, St. 
James’s. June 8—Ascot races commence. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 
At Woodsetts, near Worksop, on Wednesday morning last 
week, Miss Fanny Lucy Fowke White, youngest daughter of 
Sir Thomas Woolaston White, Bart., of Wallingwells; near 
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Worksop, was married to James Ramsay Gibson Maitland, 
Esq., eldest son of Sir Alexander Gibson, Bart., M.P., of 
Sauchie, Stirlingshire. Four festal arches were erected in the 
village, surmounted with flags, bouquets, &c. The little 
church was filled to overflowing. The wedding party were 
conveyed from Wallingwells at half-past eleven in six carriages, 
The marriage rite was performed by the Rev. Canon Worsley, 
assisted by the Rev. Charles Mannering, of Stanton Vicarage, 
Yorkshire. The bridesmaids were Miss White, Miss Mait- 
land, Miss Mellish, and Miss Dora White. The bride was 
attired in white corded silk, trimmed with white satin, and 
on her head she wore a beautiful wreath of orange blossoms, 
with veil. She also wore a pearl necklace with gold locket, 
The bridesmaids were dressed in white muslin, trimmed with 
Mechlin lace, edged with blue, with blue and white bonnets 
and blue silk capes, trimmed with Mechlin lace. The bride 
and bridegroom left Wallingwells at three o'clock for Peter- 
borough, whence they proceeded to Switzerland to spend the 
honeymoon. 

A marriage will take place next month between Mr. James 
Edmund Christie, of the 42nd Highlanders, and Mrs. Sarah 
Ellen Ceely. 

The marriage of Lord Lyttelton with Mrs. Humphrey 
Mildmay, widow of the late member for Herefordshire, will be 
solemnised early in June. Mrs. Mildmay is a niece of the 
Rev. Mr. Clive, who was some time Rector of Solihull, and 
sister of Colonel Clive, the recently-elected member for 
Hereford. 

A marriage is arranged between Major Leith, son of the 
late General Sir Alexander Leith, K.C.B., of Freefield and 
Glenkindie, Aberdeenshire, and Lady Mary Marsham, third 
daughter of the Earl of Romney. 

A marriage is arranged between Miss Georgiana Trench, 
second daughter of Mr. and the Hon Mrs. Trench, of Cangort+ 
park, Ireland, and Mr. F. W. Lloyd Edwards, only son of R. 
Lloyd Edwards, Esq., of Nanhoron, Carnarvonshire. 

The marriage of Major Arbuthnot, of the 15th Hussars, and 
Miss Sclina Moncreiffe daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Louisa Moncreiffe, is arranged to take place in July. ; 

Marriages are reported as arranged between Lord Downe 
and Lady Cecilia Molyneux, sister of the Earl of Sefton ; 
between the Marquis of Huntly and Miss Brooks, a 
Manchester heiress ; and between Lord Cole, son of the Earl 
of ee aun and Miss Baird, an ‘‘iron” heiress of the 
North. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hor. George Wyndham, Baron Le- 
confield, dated August 21, 1867, with three codicils, has been 
sworn under 250,000/. The executors appointed are his two 
sons, the Right Hon. Henry Lord Leconfield, and the Hon. 
Percy Scawen Wyndham. ‘The testator observes that, ‘‘inas- 
much as his eldest son is provided for under the will of the 
late George O‘Brien, Earl of Egremont,” he makes several 
gifts in favour of his second son Percy, including the manors 
and Jands in Sussex purchased of the Duke of Marlborough, 
subject to certain provisions ; and, after making a trifling be- 
quest to one of his daughters, he leaves to his son, Percy, 
the residue of his real and personal estates in England and 
lreland. ; 

The will of Sir George Chetwynd, Bart., J.P., deputy lieu- 
tienant for Warwickshire, late of Grendon Hall, near Ather- 
stone, was proved in London, on the 13th inst., under 30,000/. 
personalty, the executors appointed being the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, Earl Amherst, Sir Jonn Hanmer, Bart, M.P., 
and the Rev. Henry Hanmer. The guardians appointed to 
his infant children are the Countess Amherst, Lady Mary 
Hood, Earl Amherst, and Sir John Hanmer. The will is 
dated May 16, 1862, and the testator died March 24 last, aged 
sixty. He has bequeathed to his son and successor, now Sir 
George Chetwynd, Bart., a considerable portion of his plate 
and jewellery, to pass as heirlooms in his family, and to his 
son Walter Hill Chetwynd he leaves cther portions of his 
plate. Bequests are also made to his daughters. The residue 
he leaves to his son George—now iu his twentieth year (born 
May 31, 1849)—on his attaining the age of twenty-one. 

The will of the late Miss Anna Maria Michell, of Speen, 
Berkshire, was proved, at Oxford, under 30,0007. She has 
bequeathed to the Oxford Diocesan Church-building Society, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Royal Berkshire 
Hospital, each 1001. 

The late Miss Elizabeth Scattergood Kemp, of City-road, 
London, has bequeathed to the National Life-boat Association, 
the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s-inn-lane, the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and the British and Foreign Society 1000. each. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN.—The Daily News believes the 
observation so commonly made is true, that children now- 
adays are less respectful to their parents than they used to be. 
The general falling off in respect for authority has something 
to do with it, but the main cause is the determination of 
parents to educate their children above their own standard, 
and the sort of education which, in fulfilment of their deter- 
mination, they procure for them. All that the children reap 
from the opportunities afforded them by their parents is to be 
able to look upon the latter as their inferiors, and to treat 
them accordingly. They acquire a false shame for them, and 
this false shame vents itself in disrespectful treatment. The 
truth is, that all getting on and all education are in them- 
selves positive mischiefs unless accompanied by a preservation, 
and perhaps a still further development, of the moral sense, 
As has been so well and tersely said, ‘‘'There’s nothing good 
but goodness,” and to sacrifice it to worldly position, or the 
affectation of it, is an immoral mistake. Better that children 
should sink below the position held by their parents than that 
they should rise from it only to scorn it. The growing gene- 
ration should be instructed in the fact they seem so much to 
overlook, that the really admirable persons are those who win 
a prize, not those who accidentally wear it. 


ScIENCE AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,0002. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled'to select any. article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 
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Tue Empress Charlotte is about to be conveyed to Bagneres 
de Lunchon, in France, where she will pass the season. 

An inquest has been held by Mr. Humphreys respecting the 
death of a child sixteen days old. The mother gets a living 
by tramping about the country selling stockings, which she 
knits as she walks along the road. While on her way to 
Islington Workhouse, to get a night’s lodging, she found the 
child dead in her arms. A surgeon stated that the child had 
died of convulsions. It was very emaciated, and had been fed 
upon bits of bread, and no doubt the state of poverty in 
which it had lived had accelerated its death. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘‘death in the street from convulsions. ” 

The ‘‘ Sorosis,”’ a body of strong-minded ladies in America, 
of whom we have frequently spoken, took ‘‘ tea” together on 
Saturday week at New York, and the meeting, according to 
the American papers, was a remarkable success, and will do 
much to increase the ‘‘influence of the sisterhood as a social 
organisation.” About 125 ladies and gentlemen were assem- 
bled, most of the gentlemen invited being members of the 
press. The tables were furnished forth in Delmonico’s best 
style, although there was nothing to drink stronger than tea. 
Mrs. Croly presided and made the opening speech, and was 
followed by many other members of the Sorosis—no speeches 
being made by the gentlemen. Fanny Fern responded to the 
toast, ‘‘The man of the period ;’ Miss Clara Nicholson to 
‘*Men and their buttons ;” Mrs. Mary F. Davis to ‘‘The 
coming woman;”’ Mrs. Dr. Dismore to ‘‘The professional 
woman ;” Mrs. Burleigh to ‘‘ The newspaper man from a 
domestic point of view ;’ Mrs. Wilbour to ‘‘ Heroic women ;” 
Mrs. Noble to ‘‘ The committee women ;” Madame Demorest 
to ‘*Man, the monopoliser ;” and Miss Hillard to ‘‘The gen- 
tlemen, Heaven’s first, best gift to woman.” Many witty and 
wise things were said in these speeches, and the occasion, we 
are assured by rapturous reporters, was one of rare pleasure 
to all participating, 

The trial of Mumler, a photographer in New York, for ob- 
taining money under false pretences, by prefessing to photo- 
graph spirits, has naturally ended in the discharge of the 
accused. It is impossible to protect all the fools in the world. 
The judge, in giving his decision, intimated his belief that the 
whole thing was a trick. The pleadings were extraordinary. 
The counsel for the accused read from the Bible the accounts 
of spiritual appearances in the case of Balaam, the witch of 
Endor, &c., andthe prosecution ventured no other reply than 
that such cases were limited to ancient times. During the 
trial the counsel of Mumler asserted that there are 11,000,000 
spiritists in the United States. 

Miss Alexandre Tinné, the Dutch lady who became so well 
known a few years ago as an African explorer, has, according 
to letters received at Malta from Tripoli, reached Mourzouk 
in safety, and was waiting for the chief of the Tarouks to 
escort her and her numerous retinue to the starting post of 
the annual caravan for Soudan. Miss Tinné recently im- 
ported into Barbary a velocipede of the latest Parisian manu- 
facture ; but finding it not adapted to the sands of the Great 
Desert, she presented it to the Pasha of Tripoli. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Female Medical Society 
will be held at Exeter-hall, at three o’clock, on Monday, May 
31. Jord Shaftesbury will take the chair, and the general 
public are invited to le present. Highty-two ladies have now 
entered as students at thiz society’s college, and the addresses 
of lady midwives already settled in practice may be obtained 
by writing to the lady secretary, at 4, Fitzroy-square, W. 

An AMERICAN Romance.—Years ago, a Pennsylvania 
farmer stabbed his young wife in a fit of drunken insanity, 
and fled to the West, supposing himself a murderer. ‘The 
woman recovered, and after five years of solitary life, married 
again. Her second husband died in a few months, and she 
also went West. There she met a prosperous and wealthy 
merchant, was wooed and wedded, and upon disrobing in the 
bridal chamber the bridegroom saw upon her neck the scar of the 
wound he himself had made, and recognised his wife of years 
before. 

The American correspondent of the Daily News warns Miss 
Rye not to put any trust in the reported experience of Mr. 
Van Meter in rescuing ‘‘ gutter children” and providing 
them with homes in the West. Mr. Van Meter did, it ap- 
pears, carry on what was purported to be a charitable enter- 
prise for some time, under the name of the ‘* Howard Mis- 
sion,” and did take charge of, and supply with more or less 
food and clothing, a number of children, some of whom he car- 

‘ried about the country and made exhibitions of, to help him 
to raise funds, but no accounts of his receipts or expenditure 
were ever rendered, and the institution was for some time a 
scandal and grief to the charitable world of New York. At- 
tention was several times called to his performances without 
effect, but at last the persons whose names he was using as 
directors and trustees of his ‘‘ Mission” were driven into in- 
terfering actively and he was compelled to resign. The 
‘‘ Mission ” is now in new hands, and a statement of its ac- 
counts for two or three months past has been for the first time 
laid before the public, but the writer doubts very much 
whether its operations are of any great value. At all events 
he has no hesitation in pronouncing the story of the despatch 
of 2,000 children to the West a myth. 

A few days ago Miss Ann Littlehales, daughter of the late 
Dr. Littlehales, banker, of Winchester, was found to have 
committed suicide in her bedroom by cutting her throat. 
Scarcely a month ago her young sister Fanny strangled her- 
self in a fit of temporary insanity. At the inquest it appeared 
from the evidence that since her sister committed suicide a 
great alteration had been observed in the demeanour of the 
deceased, and on the morning of the day on which she 
destroyed herself, Mr. Midwinter, the rector of the parish, 
had suggested the propriety of putting her under restraint, 
but the family doctor deferred sanctioning such a step till he 
had had a short time for consideration. At twelve o’clock he 
had come to the conclusion that such a course would be 
judicious under the circumstances of the case, but before he 
had time to communicate his decision it was discovered that 
Miss Littlehales had cut her throat in her bedroom with a 
sharp pocket-knife, and had apparently died instaneously. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ temporary insanity.” 

Mrs. President Grant is the subject of the following anec- 
dote, told by the correspondent of La Liberté, who says: “I 
had the honour of being presented to Mrs. Grant. ‘I ama 
poor Western woman,’ she said to me ; ‘fortune has overtaken 
us—we did not run after it.’ I admired this simple woman 
with her burgher-like manners, i 
tact, and whom her sudden elevation had not caused to lose 
her balance. I was told her husband consulted her when the 
Presidency was offered to him. Grant, who is not yet forty- 
six years old, hesitated, inasmuch as he preferred a life of 
quietude to the political agitations which he foresaw. ‘If the 
people come to you, you can hardly refuse,’ said his wife to 
him. ‘The fulfilment of duty should precede all other 
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things.’ And Grant accepted the proposed candidacy. A 
touching harmony in thisdemocratic family, where the good 
sense of the wife comes to the assistance of the husband. ‘I 
am enjoying the last hours of repose,’ said Mrs. Grant to me. 
‘Next month the official receptions, and my duties as the 
President’s wife will begin ; then I shall have no more leisure, 
but shall be constantly occupied. I want to do my whole 
duty.’” 

The cost of a new spring dress for an outdoor entertainment 
given by the Empress Eugenie is about fifty thousand francs ; 
at all events the dresses, at a recent féte champetre given by 
that lady, worn by the three graces of the ,Tuileries—the 
Marquise de Gallifet, the Princess de Metternich, and the 
Countess de Pourtales, cost together upwards of a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. 


Miss Van Lew, the new Postmistress of Richmond, U.S., 
is reported to have made many postal reforms in that city. 
She has placed two ladies in charge of the ladies’ delivery ; 
has increased the facilities for registration and money orders, 
and she intends also to establish street letter-boxes, and 
distribute the mails throughout the city promptly on arrival. 

Mdme. Domerque, at Paris, has passed an examination 
which entitles her 40 be an apothecary—the first instance of 
the kind that has been permitted in France. 

Fountains are to be erected in the Parisian cemeteries for 
the purpose of supplying water to those who grow flowers over 
the remains of their relatives and friends. 

The death of Lady Firth by drowning has, it appears, given 
rise to so many tales, likely and unlikely to be true, that the 
family surgeon, Mr. J. C. Elliss, of Heckmondwike, has 
thought it his duty to print a letter embodying a little his- 
tory of the unfortunate lady, and his own theory of the cause 
of her death. ‘‘I can truly affirm,” Mr. Elliss writes, ‘ that 
not two persons joined together by the holy tie of matrimony 
ever lived on earth more affectionately or more endeared to 
each other than the late Lady Virth and Sir Charles. About 
three years ago Lady Firth became affected with one of the 
most painful neuralgic affections it was ever my fortune to 
attend. After suffering for about six months without relief, 
some of the most eminent men of the faculty in London were 
consulted, and their treatment adopted for several months 
without much benefit being the result. After this Dr. T. P. 
Teale, of Leeds, was called in, and we both agreed as to the 
nature of her Jadyship’s malady, and also as to the means to 
be adopted most likely to relieve her intense suffering. After 
a period of several months Lady Firth gradually improved, 
and was relieved from pain, but I am sorry to say a disease 
set in, which, I believe, led to the cause of her sad and melan- 
choly end. As the pain decreased she scon became the subject 
of vertigo, syncope, absolute faintness, and this coming on at 
any moment, and without any warning, to such a degree as to 
cause her to crop down in a moment and become quite insen- 
sible. I have no doubt in my own mind that one of these 
attacks came on while her Jadyship was walking on this most 
dangerous part of the banks of the river ; powerless to scream 
or assist herself, she slid or rolled into the water and was 
drowned.” 

On Thursday night last week a man brought to the Hackney 
police-stationa billycock hat, which hestated he had found upon 
the Homerton-bridge, over the river Lee. Inside the hat wasa 
card with the following words written upon it in pencil :— 
** You will find me under the bridge. My wife has driven me 
to this.” Two policemen were sent to the spot with drags, 
and a body was found with a heavy piece of iron tied to the 
waist. This was afterwards identified as the body of Frederick 
Ketteridge, an upholsterer, whose manner of late has been 
observed to be peculiar. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have contributed the handsome 
donation of 100 guineas to assist in the emigration of children 
under Miss Rye. 

The Nord relates that a féte took place a few days back at 
Charleroi, in honour of one Catherine Yernaux, who had 
reached her 100th year, and had been long known as a school- 
mistress. The street was decked out with flags, and over the 
door of her residence was fixed a large placard with the in- 
scription: ‘‘ Madame C. Yernaux, 100 years, May 13, 1869. 
Honour to old age !’ In the course of the day, the venerable 
lady was taken in an open carriage from her own house to the 
parish church, where she was embraced by her relatives 
amidst the acclamations of a considerable crowd, and a ser- 
vice of thanksgiving celebrated. In the evening the whole 
quarter was illuminated, and the /éte terminated by a public 
ball. 

The Emperor Napoleon is having a villa built at Rome on 
the Palatine Hill. The ground has been bought from the 
King of Naples fora sum of 2,0007., and on the spot are found 
the remains of the Palace of the Cesars. Although the new 
erections are nearly terminated, excavations are still carried 
on under the direction of M. Rosa (a descendant of Salva- 
tor), who is the conservator of the ruins. 

The example of Mr. G. Peabody has been followed by 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, of New York, who has given six million 
dollars for charitable purposes. The bulk of the money is to 
be expended in building two large hotels, one for single work- 
ing young women, and the other for single working young 
men, 

The Indian papers say that a cause célébre, in which 
damages have been laid at 15,0007., is said to be hatching in 
the Madras Divorce Court. 

The confinement of the Comtesse de Flandres is expected 
very shortly, and with great interest with regard to the suc- 
cession to the Belgian throne. 

The Bishop of London wiil preside at the anniversary meet- 
ing of the charity children of the metropolis, which will take 
place at St. Paul’s on the 3rd of June. 

On Saturday night, as a woman named Sanderson was 
crowding into the Alhambra Music-hall, Liverpool, her ille- 
gitimate child, nine days old, which she carried in her arms, 
was suffocated. 

A lady in Detroit has obtained a divorce on the ground that 
her husband used unkind language to her, and compelled her 
to black his boots. America is indeed the land of divorce ! 

The following story has been going the-rounds : ‘‘ A short 
time since two little Princesses, fourteen and nine years old, 
the eldest a daughter of Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia 
and the youngest a daughter of the Crown Princess, were 
waiting in a photographist’s studio at Berlin to have their 
portraits taken. The photographer having for a moment for- 
gotten the rank of his sitters, addressed the elder Princess 
as ‘ gniidiges Friulein,’ the common appellation in German of 
all unmarried ladies. He was immediately corrected by the 
remark, ‘ People generally call me ‘‘ Your Royal Highness.” ’ 


but full of common sense and} The offender’s excuses were interrupted by the little cousin, 


who exclaimed, ‘ That doesn’t matter the least : you can call 
me as you please. I had rather you call me ‘‘ Fat Lotty,” my 
father always calls me so.’” This is a story in every sense of 
the word. It first appeared about two years ago, and was 
then formally contradicted. 

A new monthly paper, entitled the Divorce, is about to be 
started in Paris, with the object of legalising divorce, The 


prospectus of the Divorce states that there are no fewer than 
44,567 separated men and women living in France, and that 
the Palais de Justice has before it at the present moment 
1,533 demands for separation, and that, moreover, the number 
of couples separated voluntarily is immense. 

From 3,000 to 3,500 women are employed, we are told, by 
the book publishers of New York. Type-setting and tele- 
graphy are now recognised as favourite employments for girls, 
and of late years the number of saleswomen in stores has 
greatly increased. 

The extraordinary case of the alleged abduction of a young 
Jewess at Cardiff, which occupied the public mind and caused 
so much interest a few months ago, is likely soon to form the 
subject of a civil action in one of our local courts of assize. 
Additional evidence, it appears, has been forthcoming, and 
several parties not hitherto prominently noticed in the trans- 
action are likly to be implicated, upon whom, together with 
all those who took a leading part in the affair at the time, 
process has been served, and the whole question, as we have 
stated, will shortly be re-opened, and will form the subject of 
judicial inquiry. The circumstances of the case are full of 
mystery, and the case itself, on the ground of religious pro- 
selytisation, is scarcely equalled by the celebrated Mortara 
case, which caused so much sensation in the religious world 
some few years ago. Mr. Lyons has not set eyes upon his 
daughter since she disappeared from his house fourteen months 
ago. The revival of the subject will create considerable in- 
terest in the district, where all the parties are well known, 
and are moving in more or less conspicuous positions. It is 
stated that Mr. Lyons is acting under the advice of eminent 
counsel, and is determined to sift the matter thoroughly. 

An Education Aid Society has been formed in Liverpool, 
for the purpose of assisting poor parents to obtain education 
for their children. It is stated that there are in Liverpool 
30,000 children outside any provision for education. 

Dr. E. Lankester, the coroner for Central Middlesex, is 
gcing to deliver a lecture on ‘‘ Infanticide” at Freemasons’- 
hall on the 3rd of June, in connexion with the ‘‘ Christian 
Instruction Society.” The Earl of Shaftesbury will preside. 

On Friday night last week, a man named M‘Bready, a 
dyer, living in Main-street, Carlton, Glasgow, cut the throat 
of his daughter, a child of three years of age, and threw 
himself out of the window, which was in the fourth storey of 
the house, into the street. He was severely hurt, but is ex- 
pected to recover. He also is said to have shown symptoms 
of insanity for some time past. 

A herbalist at Liverpool, named Flannery, undertook on 
Sunday to prescribe for a woman named Carney, who com- 
plained to him of rheumatic pains, and recommended her to 
take a portion of some herbs which he had collected that 
morning. She did so, and Flannery himself took some of the 
medicine. Both were taken ill, Carney went to the dis- 
pensary, where an emetic was administered to her, which was 
so far successful that she is still alive, although not out of 
danger, but Flannery died soon after taking the herbs. 

A few days ago a widow named Rachel Jones, who was 
believed to be 108 years of age, and who lived in a small 
cottage on Horfield-common, near Bristol, accidentally set her 
clothes on fire, and died a few days after from the burns. 

The ‘captive balloon” at Ashburnham-park broke loose 
from its moorings on Tuesday afternoon, and sailed away in 
a north-westerly direction. No one was in the car at the 
time. It appears that the rope by which the balloon was 
held captive became entangled round its roller, and this 
causing too great a strain upon the rope it broke, and the 
balloon ascended like a shot out of a gun, the end of the rope 
knocking down a policeman who was on duty. 

Wednesday, as all the world knows, was Derby day, and, 
fortunately for the tens of thousands who from the early morn 
were making the best of their way to the Downs, the weather 
proved exceedingly fine. The competitors were at the post 
by twenty minutes past three, and at the first attempt The 
Drummer, The AXgean, Thorwaldsen, Defender, and Rupert 
broke away, the two first named running a couple of hundred 
yards before they could be stopped. Six minutes later the 
flag fell, and The Drummer was again the first away. The 
race closed as follows: 1. Pretender. 2. Pero Gomez. 3. 
The Drummer. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Annie Severin, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Bennett’s Proposals for Ballad History of England, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
Buchanan’s (R.) Ballad Stories of the Affections, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Carlyle’s (T.) Life of Schiller, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

De Vere’s (Aubrey) Irish Odes, and other Poems, crown Svo, 6s. cloth. 
Digby’s (K. H.) Little Low Bushes, Poems, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

Eden’s (Lizzie 8.) My Holiday in Austria, post 8vo, 10s. 6d_ cloth. 
Gascoigne’s (Mrs.) Dr. Harold’s Note-Book, 12mo, 6s. cloth. 

Gill’s (Rev. W.) Gems from the Coral Islands, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Hervey’s (E. L.) Our Legends and Lives, crown Svo, 6s. cloth. 
Ingelow’s (Jean) Mopsa, the Fairy, crown 8vo, 6:. cloth. 

Iza’s Story, by Grace Rainsey, 3 vols., crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Jerrold’s (W. B.) Life of Douglas Jerrold, crown Svo, 6s. cloth. 
Maiden Hours and Maiden Wiles, 20 Plates by Beaujolais, folio, 15s. 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Minstrelsy of the Borders, crown 8vo, 4s. cloth. 
Stowe’s (H. B.) Old-Town Folks, 3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Strathmore, by Ouida, crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 

Trollope’s (A.) He Knew he was Right, 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. cloth. 


From America we learn that the ‘‘ Messe Solennelle” of 
Rossini has been played at the New York Academy of Music. 
Mr. Lester Wallack was expected to leave for England on the 
12th of May. Miss Marriott, since her arrival in New York, 
had suffered from severe illness. The late Artemus Ward is 
announced as joint author with Mr. G. W. Robertson of the 
comedy of Ours, which is~now being played at the Park 
Theatre, Brooklyn. 

Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke has died suddenly, at 
St. Petersburg, to which capital he had been invited 
as the representative of England at the forthcoming Ex- 
hibition of the Russian Horticultural Sccieties. He was 
the only son of Mr. Charles Wentworth Dilke, chief proprietor 
and sometime editor of the Atheneum ; acritic whose writings 
on Pope, on Burke, and on Junius are ‘known to all students 
of our literary and political history. 


Tur NonparieL Bonton Boots Aanp SuHors.—William 
Goodman, the eminent artistic boot and Court shoemaker, has 
every accommodation for ladies and gentlemen at his com- 
modious premises, l, Norland-terrace, Prince’s-corner, and 
Norland House, Holland-park, Notting-hill, W. His spacious 
showrooms are now replete with choice specimens of elegant 
and beautifully designed boots and shoes for short dresses, 
also for dinner, evening, and full-dress costume. Wedding 
trousseaux with éclat. The leading articles in shoes are those 
of the period of Louis XIII., XIV., XVL; in boots the Dag- 
mar and the Eugéne for promenade. For youths and children 
a select class of article for school, promenade, or country wear: 
India and colonial outfits. And by his great patronage gives 
unqualified approbation. Cards for self-measurement for- 
warded to all parts of the world. 1, Norland-terrace, Prince’s- 
corner, and Norland House, Holland-park, Notting-hill, W. 
Manufactory, Theobald’s-road, London, W.C..—[ADvrt. ] 
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Dotes Anteresting TD (pb. 
 — 


eS American paper says that two women, in Bloomer cos- 
amet Went out hunting near Mansfield, Illinois, a few days 
wi Warecn carrying a double-barrel shot gun. They returned 
their skal y quantity of snipe and woodcock as a proof of 

© Figaro gives a quick reply to an anonymous corre- 
;jDondent ; =o note, ae oe ie female hand, asks us why 
here vlite society etiquette allows a lady to pay a visit with 

- veil down. “I really do not know, madame ; but I would 

Se 1s the ugly ones who set the fashion, and that it is only 

Y Women who make inquiries about it.” 
Cooke ntleman had occasion a few days ago to advertise for a 
lady’ and among other applications was one from a young 
Y of the profession, inclosing her carte-de-visite ! 

—. OVELS ABOVE AND BeLow Statrs.—How curious are the 
kite rata of novels which correspond to the latitudes of the 
tonen and the drawing-room! We all know that ‘one 
that of nature makes the whole world kin; but why must 
- yi touch of nature upstairs always represent a sweet child 
vars without shoes or stockings, and downstairs just as in- 
Nees a dissolute marquis? Perhaps the explanation of 

Paradoxes may be found in the need experienced by the 
fase mind to escipe by the golden gate of fancy into the 
8 furthest from its ordinary haunts and avocations. The 
aideurs of wealth and rank have no romance for those who 
to, _ Possessed them always—the sorrows of poverty are far 
Teal for those who know them practically to afford any 
© for the display of the imagination. 
Wo ladies stopped in a carriage at a jeweller’s the other 
> One of them got out, and the carriage stood across the 
Way. Some gentlemen wanting to cross to the other side, 
an Ted the coachman to move on alittle. The man was surly, 
: refused ; the gentleman remonstrated, but in vain. Dur- 
: the altercation the lady came to the shop-door and foolishly 
ered the coachman not to stir from his place. On this one 
gra, Je gentlemen opened the coach door, and with boots and 
cuts stepped through the carriage. He was followed by his 
Wel]eation, to the extreme discomposure of the lady within as 
baile as the lady without. To complete the jest, a party of 
theres coming up, and relishing the joke, scrambled through 
3 Carriage, 
for th. Contracts for furnishing the new palace of Tcheragan 
buil aie Sultan have been concluded, and the fitting up. of the 
cloth. vf will be on the most splendid scale. One piece of 
-Of-gold alone, for the Sultan’s bedroom, has been con- 
for by a German house at nearly 4, 0001. 
j Surnalists and editors of newspapers are not alone sub- 
“4 to the rules and regulations of supervision in Paris 
enlters of epitaphs have to submit their citations and 
leg les to administrative approval, and there are yearly no 
: than from 200 to 250 refusés. The two following have 


net With serious objections, and are not to be perpetuated on 
Mbstoneg :— 


gra 


Scop, 


ay 
Path 


sj 


— 


To the memory of Sophia S——. 
Her grateful husband. 


I ~ rar. 
Was thought judiciously by the committee, on examination, 


a the public should not be led to suppose they could sanc- 
Wife gratitude in the heart of a man for being bereaved of his 


dents The other objectionable epitaph was written before 
sort by a philosopher whose susceptibilities could con- 
quently not be roused by its refusal. It was simply this :—- 
Thi Passer-by, it will be your turn soon. = 
Ors Statement from a mute stone might certainly have caused 
wh © perturbation in the minds of some of the promenaders 
of ai i out for a walk in the cemeteries to get a little change 
aint fessor Paolo Mantegazza, who lately returned from Sar- 
of a as presented to the Milan Institute of Sciences a loaf 
and Corn bread such as is eaten at Baunej, Urzulei, Tolone, 
the other localities of Ogliastra, in that island. Prepared with 
it i” and of the quercus robur and quercus suber, pulverised, 
taste. a dark chocolate colour and not disagreeable to the 
flour resembling the patona of Tuscany made with chestnut 
STRANGE MARRIAGE CoINCIDENCES.—It is recorded of a 
lang an Catholic lady, one of the Silvertops, of Northumber- 
hugp), ™ the last century, that she married thrice, her first 
Man, being a Quaker, her second a Church of England 
Curie and her third a Roman Catholic ; and what is more 
own US Still, on each occasion she married a man twice her 
of Bienes: at sixteen, a man of thirty-two; at thirty, a man 
Y ;_and at forty-two a man of eighty-four. 
Vill *w days ago the’son of Mr. G. J. Wood, of Wollaston- 
fled, V28 In the Chesnut Walks, when he discovered a half- 
There thrush that had by some means fallen out of its nest. 
the ;°“ Carried the nestling home and placed it in a cage, with 
Tobi, .CUtion of rearing it by hand, but soon afterwards a 
Mouth “we tapping at the window with a morsel of food in its 
eq tor. the young thrush. The cage was then 
Contin Sutside the window, and ever since the robin has 
It bri Ued to fly to and fro with food for the stray nestling. 
iece &8 worms and crumbs at frequent intervals, and when a 
Of hard bread has come in its way the robin has 


ee 
the yoo to moisten it in the little pools of water collected in 


a : 
He : SY, 
ee SoS 
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DOPTED BY ALL THE LEADING PLAYERS OF THE GAME. 


102, HATTON GARDEN, 


CAUTION 


without which none are genuine. 


Prices from 15s. per Set. Descriptive Price-List free on application. 
T, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is the finest Boxwood Set made. 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 
LONDON, EC. 


-—To guard against inferior imitations, observe the Name, JAquEs & Son, on each Box, 
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bhe Dumourist. 


“*Mamma,” exclaimed a beautiful girl, who suffered affecta- 
tion to obscure the little intellect she possessed, ‘‘ what is that 
long green thing lying on the dish before you?” ‘* A cucumber, 
my beloved Georgina,” replied her mamma, with a bland 
smile of approbation on her daughter’s curiosity. ‘‘ A cucum- 
ber ! Gracious goodness, my dear mamma, how extraordinary ! 
I always imagined, until this moment, that they grew in 
slices !” 

A BATCH OF CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is a madman like two men ?—He is one beside himself. 

Why is a cook like a barber ?—He dresses hair (hare). 

Why is thought like the sea ?—It is @ notion (an ocean), 

Why is herb-soup the best of all soup ?—It is soup-herb 
(superb). 

When is an apple like a fish ?—When it is a crab. 

Why is a courteous person like a tree ?—He is full of boughs 
(bows). 

Why is a jailer like a musician ?—He fingers the keys. 

Why is an incorrect writer like a peace-making man ?— 
Because he rights wrong (writes wrong). 

Why is the Czar of All the Russias like Christmas ?—He is 
an enemy to Turkey. 

Why is going to the play like last week ?—It is past time 
(pastime), 

Why are glaziers greater sufferers than other people ?—They 
have most panes. 

Why are fish in a hearty statelike fish made to imitate them ? 
They are hearty fish all (artificial). 

What celebrated author does an infant remiud one of ?—Young. 

What question is that to which you must answer yes ?— 
What does Y ES spell? 

Why is venison more costly than other meat ?—It is always 
deer (dear). 

Novet Proposau.—Algernon. 
yours?” Leonora. ‘‘ Yes, it is.” Algernon. 


“Ts that little Skye-terrier 
““Do you know 


the saying, ‘Love me, love my dog?” Leonora. ‘‘ Yes.” 
Algernon. ‘* Do you agree with its philosophy 7’ Leonora. 
“‘Oh yes!” Algernon (after a moment’s pause). ‘‘ By Jove, 


I love your dog awfully !” He was accepted. 
An old bachelor received on St. Valentine’s-day the follow- 
ing, written in a delicate female hand :— 


Returning home at close of day, 
Who gently chides my long delay, 
And by my side delights to stay ? 


Who sets for me my easy-chair, 
Fixes the room with neatest care, 
And lays my slippers ready there ? 


Who regulates the evening fire, 
Piles the blazing fuel higher, 
And bids me draw my chair still nigher ? 


When sickness comes to rack my frame, 
And grief disturbs my troubled brain, 
Who sympathises with my pain ? Nogopy. 


Why was Mohammed like a man in church with a bad cold? 
Why—because his coughing (coffin) had to be suspended ! 

Carpets are bought by the yard, and worn by the foot. 

‘¢ What blessings children are!” as the parish clerk said 
when he took fees for christening them. 

A YANKEE LOVE ‘‘POME.” 

1 luv tew court in wintur 

The mani girls I no, 
When all around is dreary, 

And kivered up with sno ; 
Because the old uns dred 

The cold and stormy wether, 

And hurry oph tew bed, 

Leaving us tewgether. 

‘‘What’s that ?’ asked Mrs. Partington, looking up at the 
column of the Place Venddme, during her late visit to Paris. 
‘‘ The pillar of Napoleon,” she wasanswered. ‘*‘ Well I never 
did!” she exclaimed : ‘‘and that’s his pilloy—he was a great 
man to use that ! but it’s more like a bolster. And it’s made 
of iron, I do believe. Ah! Isaac, see what it is to be great. 
How hard his head must have rested on his ironical pillow.” 

FASHIONABLE FRIENDSHIP. 
T lost my spirits and my health, 
But kept my friends—so did not wince ; 
Until one day I lost my wealth, 
And never heard of friendship since. | 

A True Bitt!—It has been ascertained that some ladies 
use paint as fiddlers do resin—to aid them in drawing a beau. 

If you are a very precise man, says whatshisname, and wish 
to be certain of what you get, never marry a girl named Ann, | 
for we have the authority of Lindley Murray and others for 
the assertion that ‘‘ Ann is an indefinite article.” 

A RIDDLE. 
Formed long ago, yet made to-day— 
I’m most in use when others sleep ; 
What few would like to give away, 
And none would ever like to keep.—A bed. 

A gentleman named Rose, having a daughter, named her 

‘¢ Wild,” as in his opinion ‘‘ Wild Rose” was a pretty conceit 
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fora name. But when she grew up, and married a man named 
Bull, the combination of her Christian and surnames tuok the 
conceit out of the old man. 

Things that come Home to us—Butchers’ bills. 

The Skeleton in every Woman’s Closet—Her hoop-skirt. 

A social Glass to which Ladies are Addicted—The mirror. 

A very eulogistic obituary of a lady says: ‘*She was 
married twenty-four years, and in all that time never once 
banged the door.” 

It is not an uncommon complaint against a newspaper that 
it ‘‘hasn’t life enough.” Buta brother editor reports this odd 
objection made to his paper by a gossip-loving old lady: “I 
like your paper very much : I have only one objection to it— 
it hasn't deaths enough.” 

(From Fun.) 

Ducks and Geese.—Much has been said in favour of eider 
down beds, on account of the eider duck. But give us Epsom 
Down beds, on account of the quantity of geese plucked there! 

Why cannot a lady who owns a roan horse possess one of 
any other colour? Because it would not be her own. 


(From Punch.) 

‘*Fence.”—Swell (screwing himself up for the contest): 
“How much?” Cabby (witharush): ‘‘ Five Shillings, Sir!” 
Swell: ‘*Qh, Nonsense! I don’t want to buy your horse! 
What's your Fare, I mean !” (Cabby gives in.) 

DIsAPPoINTING.—We see advertised ‘‘The new improved 
Baby, requires no feeding, and is warranted not to cry.” This 
is a real blessing to fathers and mothers, and distracted 
lodgers—and to be had, too, fora few stamps; but is it not 
rather cruel to offer to send the little dear by the post? (Great 
blow to our hopes—‘‘ the new, improved Baby,” we find is 
only what so many actual babies are boasted to be—a ‘‘ regular 
picture !’’) 

Race Glasses. —Champagne. 

‘‘The Double Event.”-—Twins ! 


A novel style of head-dress in Paris—and the very latest, 
too !—is a garland of tulips worn upon the head, so arranged 
that the heat of the room causes the tulips gradually to unfold, 
displaying diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones. The 
expense is trifling ! ! 

MY IDEAL. 
Small, frail of figure, young; and like a child 
For utter trust, and large and loving eyes ; 
With hair like golden seaweed, running wild 
In glistening clusters to a tiny waist ; 
A rosebud mouth, with sayings not too wise, 
But very sweet to hear ; a satin skin, 
White mostly, but flushed faintly from within 
With rosy lights,—as when a lamp is placed 
Within a porcelain vase, —as though a rose 
With bloom, white heart were slowly growing red, 
Like pearls entwined with blossoms, she shall wed 
To nature’s charms all grace that art bestows, 
She shall be pure aud true enough to greet 
A poor relation in the gaping-street !—S¢. Paul’s. 


ENDOWMENT OF RosiERES.—M. Pied, of Vernon (Eure), wh o 
died on the 12th August, 1867, left by will to that town an 
annual and perpetual income of 1,200fr., for the marriage of a 
rosiére. By the ternis of the testament 1,000fr. are to be ap- 
propriated every year to the dowry of an orphan, or, failing 
such, a poor girl of from 17 to 21. The remaining 200fr. are 
for the costs of the ceremony and the wedding breakfast, &c. 
A clause stipulates that if the selected candidate is not married 
during the year in which she is crowned, she is to lose all in- 
terest in the gift. As certain formalities had to be complied 
with, the injunctions of the will could not be carried out last 
year, so that this year there was a double prize. The ceremony 
took place on Ascension Day, and the symbolical wreath was 
conferred on Mesdlles. Queruel and Philippe, by the Duke 
d@’ Albuféra. 

We cannot refrain from specially noticing an interesting 
and humorous object, exhibited by a young lady, in a neat 
glass case, and entitled ‘‘ Specimen, exhibited by a Girl of the 
Period.”” The ‘‘ specimen” was the foot of a stocking, most 
beautifully darned, at the Hampstead Literary Society. 

A suit is set down for trial in a Tennessee court to test the 
right of a magistrate solemnising a marriage to kiss the bride. 


‘© We bear but one report from all who use Perry Davis’s Vege- 
table Pain Killer, and that is, that its wonderful power in 
relieving the most severe pains was never equalled.” — Burlington 
Sentinal. 

Hottoway’s Pritts are the most gentle, yet most effective 
aperients, and therefore better calculated for a family medicine 
than any other drug. They always set the stomach right, 
rinse the liver, stimulate the kidneys, and thoroughly cleanse 
the whole system. Holloway’s Pills are most useful in chronic 
weakness of the stomach induced by luxuricus living, seden- 
tary habits, or other causes. They have restored the ema- 
ciated to health, after every other means had failed. While 
they are purifying, they are strengthening ; while regulating, 
they are increasing nervous and muscular power. These Pills 
do not excite any violent action in the body, hence they are 
specially suited to the young and feeble, whose constitution 
may be irretrievably injured by more powerful medicine. 


TEA. 


CoO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d, ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TRA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices, 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Hight miles of No. $ 


Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carrtace Free to any Railway Station or Market 
Forty Shilings or upwards.—Phillips & Co, have no Agents. 


The set of eight sheets, post-free, for 2s. 


When ord 


({ROTESQUE BLACK FIGURES, for 


cutting out. A serics of eight large sheets, compris- 
ing a large number of HUMOROUS FIGURES, admirably 
adapted for pasting into scrap-books or on folding screens. 


JOHN JERRARD, 12, Fleet-street, London. 
ering, please to state “ First Series,” 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
[VE HOURS’ RATIONAL AMUSE- 

MENT.—Professor PEPPER’S LECTURE on the 
GREAT LIGHTNING INDUCTORIUM, daily, at a 
quarter to 3and half-past 7; Two Musical, Spectral, and 
Scenic Entertainments, A-Ladd-In’s Lamp and Robin 
Hood, by George Buckland, Esq.; Stokes On Memory ; 
the Mysterious Hand (reset by Pichler), answering in 


2d. in stamps. 


ACKSON’S CEM 


King William-street, City ; and send 


FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &e. 


In Bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, &c. 


writing all questions ; Lecture, by J. L. King, Ksq., on 
Woodbury’s Photo-Reiief Process; with Doré’s Elaine and 
Pichler’s Astrometroscope—are the chief Whitsun Holi 
day Entertainments provided for 1s, at the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC, 
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MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 
POLICIES. 
“ By affording an easy and inexpensive means of 
making provision for families, it (the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Society) will confer a substantial 
benefit upon Society.”—Law Journal, Dec. 6. 

For Prospectuses, showing the mode by which this in- 
alienable provision may be made for a family, either before 
or after marriage, apply to the NORWICH UNION LIFE 
OFFICE, 50, Flect-street. 


/[HDMAN'S SEA SALT, for producing 
areal sea bath in yourowp room. Five ounces should 
be added to each gallon of water. A 56lb. or 112Ib. bag 
sent direct from the Depot on receipt of Post-oflice order, 
value 8s. or 16s. 
TIDMAN & SON, Chemists, No. 10, Wormwood-street, 
London, E.C. 


pOMaye SEA SALT is of the utmost 

service in rheumatism, neuralgia, sprains, weak joints, 
&c. It should be used daily. Several interesting cures 
have recently been effected. Testimonials may be seen at 
the Office, 10, Wormwood-street, Londor E.C. Sola by 
Chemists throughout the world in bags of 7lb., 14lb., 281b., 
56lb., and 1 cwt. 


TDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from 

the foaming billows, has been analysed by Dr. Hassell 

and other eminent Chemists, who strongly recommend it as 

very superior to the rock and other salts previously used. 
It is the only etficient substitute for sea bathing. 


ERMAN SEA SALT, used daily, 
immensely benefits weakly infants, strengthening the 

limbs, developing the muscles, and invigorating the whole 

system. May be obtained of Chemists everywhere. 


Sole Proprietors, TIDMAN & SON, 10, Wormwood- 
street, London, H.C. 


};WENS BRAN TABLET, Gd. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands, 


Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS, 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
e full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, haying re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies, 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, ‘'hayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies, Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, ‘hayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 


Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in Enamelled 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s. Elastic 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS?’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touchis beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
anes of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
ility. 
Recvived Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for “ Im- 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 
PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas, 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas, 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 
Prizo Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system. 
Illustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application, 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
And all Chemists. 


N.VEL' IES IN DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY, S!ASIDE, &c. 


THE NEW LADY’S COSTUMES. 


BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, elegantly 
cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding ready for working, complete for 21s. Ditto, ditto, SHORT 


WALKING COSTUME, 17s. 6d. 
MESSRS. BEDFORD & CO., 


Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchased 
from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above excecdingly low prices. The 
material is of the best ,description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsome and 


effective, without being elaborate. 
NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for Fetal ae Is. 2d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. 6d. Jackets from 
. Gach, 


NOVELTIES IN KID-WORK, 


A great variety of Articles in this new and elegant Work. A PAIR OF SLIPPERS, with Pattern commenced and 
Materials for Working, 10s. 6d. 


NOVELTIES IN FLOWER-STANDS. 


Rustic Jardiniéres, from 3s. Gd. each. These ornamental Flower-stands are admirably adapted for hol ling Plants or 
Cut Flowers. The Frames are formed of Bamboo in handsome Rustic designs, spaces being left for filling in with Needle- 
work on Panama Canvas, Cloth, &c., and are the most elegant articles of the kind ever introduced. 


J. BEDFORD & CO”S NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


168, REGENT-STREET, & 46, GOODGE-STREET, W. 


An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and Fancy # rticles gratis and post-free. 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED Al IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS, 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. Bead Patterns. 


12 Spoons, Table ............ssesssscecevene Titi eat OP Sos ee ald) 
12 >, Dessert ..... Rat aritiir<easern aa: SA Wd aes 118 0 
Se ate ANT War i atria Pe ee PEN SPRY Dn aie WLA- Ui Sra 116 
Appear eeep* Saleen eee ren: ee perneerae OS a 6 ene: 060 
OS ea tae SE TSEC OR Om Dara ies cape 40.6 318.6 
2 ay) OLaVYneteccssts ste: .: 012 6 es 017 0 
2 Ladles, Sauce OG M10 oe any es 0 8 6 
Lite eee OUD Pe teretsevasctssrteserittcertscesttetteeed a OP L OMe Odum ats tcity 015 0 
12 Forks, Table............. Recor Hr hots nc erincery. 2% Owe Oates see 3 1 0 
12. ~,, + Dessert....... Pe pala unaeeen fast tees paterg ap ldnt) pert 2 6 0 

£9 14 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 
Noricr.--RICHARD A, GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for cach item as advertised, 
as some are sold out. : 


825. STR ANSD, ee LiO N2DiO Nye WeaC- 


“NEW EXHIBITION GLASS,” 


With Solid Japanned Leather Case and Strap, £1 5s. 


THE 


The great success that attended the “ Exhibition ” Glass which E. G. WCOD 
manufactured for the International Exhibition, 1862, has induced him to prepare 
a New Glass, possessing all the advantages of the latter, but of VASTLY 
GREATER POWER. The New Gla-s has two achromatic object glasses 13 
inches diameter. The entire length when drawn out is 44 inches, and the length 
when closed 34 inches. The bodies are of Japanned metal, covered with morocco 
leather ; and Sun Shades are provided so as not to distress the eye when used out 
ofZdoors. The weight is only 103 oz., so ,that any lady can use it without being 
at all fatigued. : 

E. G. WOOD had these objects in view in constructing this Glass: it should 
possess the largeness of aperture and clearness of vision so necessary for short 
distances (such as theatres, exhibitions, &c.), and yet have sufficient penetrating 
power for discerning objects at a distance of FIVE MILES, thus inaking it of 
use for all out-door use. E. G. WOOD has, after a great expense, succeeded in a 
these, and he now offers this Glass to the pubiic as being superior to any other of the same price, and EQUAL 
TO THE MORE EXPENSIVE. Ley 

Sent Carriage Paid to any « ailway Station in England on receipt of P.0.0. for £1 5s., payable to E. G. 
WOOD. If to Scotland or Ireland, 1s. extra is charged. 


gee 


TO BE HAD ONLY OF 'THE MANUFACTURER, 


E.G. WOOD, Manufacturing Optician, 74, Cheapside, London, EC, 


BEE-HIVES. 


Two Silver Medals awarded to GEORGH NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The only English Exhibitors 
who obtained a Silver Medal for Bee-Hives. 


ELGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE BEE-HIVE, 
as originally introduced by GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, working three 
bell glasses; is neatly and strongly made of straw; it has three windows in the 
lower Hive. 3 
This Hive will be found to possess many practical advantages, and is more easy of 
management than any other Bee-Hive that has been introduced. 
Pricecomplete .. .. £115 0 | Standforditto .. .. £010 6 


The LIGURIAN, or ITALIAN ALP BEE, being much in repute, G. N. anp Sons 
supply Stocks of English Bees with genuine Italian Queens (which will.shortly have 
wholly yellow Italian Alp Bees), at £3 3s. each. 

ENGLISH BEES.—Stocks and Swarms may be obtained as heretofore. 

A newly-arranged CATALOGUE of other Improved Hives, with Drawings and 
Prices, sent on receipt of two stamps, 

Address, GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 127, High Holborn ; or 149, Regent- 
street, London. 3 


NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 7s, 6d 


“Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense."—The Morning 
Star. 


“It is long since we have come across a book so origina 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“ Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe. 

“In this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginning 
contrives to carn for himself a name and position.”—The 
Bookseller. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-strect, E.C 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dartow Forsrer. 1 vol. post 8yo, price 5s, 

“Written in language pure and beautiful, displayin 
great depth of thought and intensity of fecling.”—Lincoin 
Standard, 

‘Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848. 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Fsep. 8vo 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. d 

* We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 

may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family ' is a 

valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Jonn Rose Bury. 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”— 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. "—Public Opinion. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Tt isa tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro 
duced among our Saxon ancestors.”—Observer. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 
of a Monomaniac. By Wituram Gitzert. One vol., 
crown 8y0, 400 pp., cloth, 6s, 

“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as great 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand ”— Times, 

“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go somo way towards redeeming the book from close affinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume.... A great deal of 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur’- 
day Review. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 


Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s, 6d. 


“This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenwum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.” —IUustrated 
London News. 

“If the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Times. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Third Edition. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sutfferings. 
By the late Rey. E. Heywoop. 


“This is a little book singularly fitted for those who are 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity.”— 
Christian Times. 

“Ttisa tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comforb 
them by the precious teachings of God’s Word.”—Lnglish 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionatcly dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by-having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The anthor has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
* David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His description is a true one. 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of 40 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time ° 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything elso 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ ‘This sufficientlY 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotations are num 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”—JWestern Daily Mercury. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, H.C 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic 12 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Education®’s 

Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With 4 
Prescription. 

“Written with much vigour.”—Bookseller. 

“Written with reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily Tele 
graph. 

“ Written with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 
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TRE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Mis 
of EnVAGHORN inyites attention to her REGISTER 
ompa; ish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
t nlons, Tutors, and Professors. School property 


ansfi aes : 
*tred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
ermany. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


EEBUIR 
chimedian Hem-Folder 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Pen wUfactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 


n % 
Birminne® to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Plicatice, lam. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


COS Ee an 
The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


REE Des; 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


‘ PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 


E 
LECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
EL eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 


E 
TECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 


LECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
case. 


E 
LECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 


E 
TECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 

&cECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
» €qually moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


Morrison's Ar 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


and th Aterial, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
Combi, articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
redon® transparency with unequalled strength and 
an) ™ from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
thay 1, of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
holg * applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
os and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
ion €nts, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Marpy ngs of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
and Ro and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
One, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
= that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
s, Rewed, however much broken. 
an, ie bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
= ent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Qventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


er 


NU LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGH'S EXTRACT OF ROSES, 


s Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
*Chutifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


Bola: 
ld in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 


fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


her “ a 
th € may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
a Handkerchief known as 


« "HE 
== ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


NAPPING. 
ANg REGISTERED BY THOMAS JACKSON. 
W AND SUPERIOR FLUID, 


FRoy FOR TAKING OUT GREASE, PAINT, &c., 
Sola, WEARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, &e. 


¥ the Principal Chemists, in Bottles at 6d., 1s., & 2s. 6d. 


(UTX ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, axp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Hor, Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
tree, Areata Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
taken at No charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
£5 va) One time. Railway carriage paid on mixed order 
Price-list sent upon application. 


lue, 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDO 


SS ae eather oC 


B 
A®ERNETHY’s BLOOD PURIFIER. 
in Cleans; 18 purifying medicine has an extraordinary effect 
bea ti ‘Dg the blood from all impurities, and produces a 
Ule Y clear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
Bi; ‘ite Nd all complaints arising from impoverished 
London ee are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle.— 
: Who Sents, Messrs. Newnery, 45, St. Paul’s Church- 
: are also Agents for “ ABERNETHY’S PILLS 


~~ THE Nervas,” 1s. 144. and 2s. 9d. a box. 
[ALsEs GALVANIC APPARATUS. 


Loss Nxtraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism 
Bestion Ase Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
Stamp.” as Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
= Dsington Tr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 

hich contaj London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
Cur “ins the particulars of the most extraordinary 


» After g cy Y 
been tri ie Medicines and other galvanic machines had 
vain, 


I ae THROAT AND VOICE. 
LozaygyoOUGHTY’S VOICE 


€S§ for wns Produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
: ali who wish to sing or speak well. 


timo; 
t Onia! : 
he Stimo 1 No, 845.—Jenxy Lixp writes: “I confirm 
b T imoniz) already so general.” 
ia! : ; 
Neflted muck pr Oe Louisa. Pyxe writes: “1 have 
: Testimoniay 4 from the use of them.” 
Nd them vn N° 4,087.—Atrrep G, Vance writes: ¢ 
estimoniny beneficial,” oS ; 
be) Ve vate hi 4,126.—Ancumisnor Manxixa writes: 
* yt op ot ighly of them,” 
Se ; 
ste and tnee Shttully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
P its eclj ‘ase the power and compass of the voice, 


Voc: line and j 
Oca] chords © and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 


Old in B 
OXes at 6d. 
14, or 34 +» 18., and 28. 6d. each; post free for 
Backfriag  tP by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
oad, London, and all Chemists, ‘ 


Clea, 


Wheeler & Co., 
210, REGENT-STREET, W. 


CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery * 


SILKS 


AND SILK VELVETS 


TWENTY DOORS FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A Large Parcel of PLAIN GLACE SILKS, in Colours and Fancy, 
Price is. Iljd. per yard; Original Cost, 3s. 6d. 

_ Chene do., in Various Patterns, 2s. isd. per yard; Original Cost, 4s. ld. 
Black Glace and Gros Grains, the Richest and Cheapest in the Kingdom. 
Velvets, in Colours, Is. 1lid., 2s. 64d., 2s. Idd. per yard. 

Black ditto, from 2s. 114d, to 14s. lld. per yard. 


| SNe PaWalons SOLO 
GENERAL DRAPERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS 


(not Farringdon-street). 


NEW NOVELS. 
In One Vol., Post 8vo, 


LORD AUSTIN'S BRIDE: 


A NOVEL. 


By ROWLAND M. 


FORD. 
[Ready in a few days. 


One Vol., Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 


JEROME LOCK: 


A NOVEL. 


[Now ready. 


One Vol., post 8vo, price 5s., 


LOUIS 


DE 


Role PLE: 


A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 
By DARLOW FORSTER. 


LONDON: 


WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, 


[Now ready. 
FLEET-STREET. , £.C. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


Ratenmt Eid Qloves, Beliceately Perfumed. 


GLOVERS, 


16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 


OITY, LONDON. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


' Tave been celebrated for half a 
century for Perfection of fit, finish, 
strenzh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. : 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
5 en’s, Os. 
. Gen elton assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. Per Pair. 


HE. REMOVAL senyay in 
w ALSeINVALIO Sa, 


THE 
“ DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND LUILT FOR 
ILR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 


Price 22 Guineas. 


Carriages and Harness of all kinls, for home and 
foreign sc1vice. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NorseLess Wueexs. These Carriages 
yay be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
_ Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
ewer Sire. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


Tn BOXES at Is. 13d. 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


23. 94, 4s. Od., & 11s, 


Economists and Conzoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €86,’$ 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICE 18 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Ifassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ANTI-STAIN, 
sy It casily removes, ink spots, iron 
G} moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
ss, bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence cach, post 

4) free Seven Stamps, 

‘i Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
Wi Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 
m3, Cheapside London. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
ti Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
part to be written ee with a solu- 

4) tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
K4 mark on the linen while wet, and 
aA afterwardsiron the writing with ahot 
#4 iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
@ij mon soda or carbonate of soda will 

#1 answer equally well. 

“} Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 

HH prize Sixpence cach. Sample, post 

Powans tree, Seven Stamps. 

7 37, RED LION SQUARY, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
apericnt is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare tiuly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of he 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. por 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


Q(PRING MEDICINE.—The best 
Ny) purifier of the Blood at this season of the year is ad- 
mitted by all to be KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, which 
by their mild jet effectual operation, remove all oppressi\ @ 
accumulations, regulate the secretions of the liver and 
bowels, strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. 
Unlike many remedies, they do not induce liability to take 
cold or establish a necessity for the habitual use of pur 
gatives, and are thus strongly recommended as the BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. Sold by all Chemists and other 
Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d, 


WHELPTON'S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tid., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of al 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part o 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Meu 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. ‘The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Trus 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &e. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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‘THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. — 


(\HAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, W. 
Patterns Free. 
1p pdb S Lek s O:NeGey ? 
BLACK GROS GRAIN and GLACE SILKS, £2 és. 
12 yards. 
Messrs. BONNET’S BLACK SILKS, very Best make, £310s 
12 yards. § sad 


SPITALFIELDS MOIRE ANTIQUE, BLACK (all Pure 
Silk) £3 10s. 9 yards. 


WHITE AND COLOURED MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
: 4, 5, and 6 Guineas. 


R#4L SILK ALPACAS. 
A Beautiful Variety of Useful Colours. 
£1 5s, 10 yards, 30 inches wide. 


ANISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 
As worn by H R.H. the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear. 
19s. 6d. 10 yards. 32in. wide. 


ROCHESILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 
Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear. 
15s. 10 yards, 


WHITE TERRY PIQUE. 
Very Best French. 34in. wide, 
1s. 63d per yard. 


B RILLIANTS.—White and Printed. 
8id. per yard. 


RGANDY MUSLINS.—The most 


Elegant Designs on the Finest Textures. 
10s. 9d. 10 yards, 


\ ANTLES.—The Newest Shapes, 


without Sleeves, Rick Silks, Handsomely Trimmed 
2} to 5 Guineas. 
An Assortment to Select from sent Carriage Free. 


AMES CHAPMAN, NOTTING. 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Goods Free 


ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS for 1869. 


Patterns of £10,000 Post-free. 
Striped Silks, from . -£1 5 6 


Checked Silks, from 
Plain Silks, from . . 
Broché Silks, from 
Gros de Suez Silks, from 
Japanese Silks, from 
Spitalfields Silks, from . 
Lyons Silks, from . 
Indian Silks, from 
Chinese Silks, from 
Swiss Silks, from 
Evening Silks, from 
Dinner Silks, from 
Wedding Silks, from 
Moire Antiques, from . - 220 
The New Sets of Patterns repre- 
senting all the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded to 
any Lady in the United Kingdom 
Post-free. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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JICHOLSON’S BLACK SILKS for 
1869, 
Black Silks at caere -£1 5 6 
Black Silks at : on Le SEG 
Black Silks at - 111 6 
Black Silks at py hy Fak 
Black Silks at kh ely 
The Full Dress { Black Silks at © - 330 
Black Silks at - 44 0 
Black Silks at 07 on 
Black Silks at - 6 6 0 
Black Silks at AX Corin!) 
Black Silks at - 1010 0 


All our Black Silks are selected 

with special regard to perfection 

of dye and durability of texture. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


{RENCH CAMBRICS EXTRAORDI- 
. NARY. 
500 Pieces in varied and tasteful patterns, 
all at 88, 11d. for 10 yards ; 
really worth 15s, 
Patterns free. 
Nicholson s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


NOODE, GAINSFORD, and CO., 


Borough, 


(|ABINETMAKERS and UPHOL- 


STERERS. 


UES ISHING ESTIMATES. 


ESSRS. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 
and CO., beg to state that having had numerous 
applications from their customers and the public generally 
for a Catalogue, or Price List, of their furniture, they 
have compiled, with considerable care and supervision, a 
series of REVISED ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING 
of seven, ten, and fourteen-roomed HOUSES (in prefer- 
ence to rublishing an ordinary catalogue), thereby showing 
the cost of three distinct classes of furniture, classified in 
the various rooms, and enabling intending purchasers to 
see at a glance the exact cost of a single article, the cost 
of each separate room, or the total cost of furnishing the 
whole house. This Estimate Book post free or upon appli- 
cation. 


OS. 119, 120, 
ROUGH. 


(OSTUMES and DRESSES for the 
PRESENT SEASON.—The most Extensive Stock 
in London either for walking or indoor wear, from about 
68. 9d. to 21s. the Dress complete, ready for immediate 
wear. We also send Patterns free of New Dresses cut by 
the yard, of which we have a very Large and Cheap Stock. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


MANGFACTURERS of UNDER. 
CLOTHING for LADIES ana CHILDREN — One 
of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST srocKs in 
LONDON.—The most Extensive Outfits can be executed 
in the shortest time, and a great saving in price effected, 
A Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price of 
every Article, will be sent post-free to any address. 
Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from almost 
every railway station in London. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
634 to 557, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C, 
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THE “HOWE” 


Selving Tlachines 


|| CHEAPEST, BEST 


COMPLETE 


ARE THE 


AND 


SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 
WORLD. / 421 KINDS OF WORK. 
Gold Medal | =a 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE, PARIS NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 186 7 FIRST EXAMINING 


64, REGENT STREET, > 
LONDON, W, 


PoE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 

now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made ; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and. every 


' housewife or housekeeper who will see that 


the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it wild then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with wersonal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 


£3 3s. 
COMPLETE. 


GUARANTEED 
TO DO 


ALL KINDS 
OF 


DOMESTIC 
SEWING 


Witrn NEATNEssS AND 
Rapipiry. 


Samples 


Free. 


THE “HOWE.” 
SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 


selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET, 


LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE 


- £800 


& 
Xs 
Vy 


COMPLETE, GUARANTEED 
TO DO 
Samples A Wider Range 
of Work 
Free. Wiruout CHANGE 
THAN 


ANY MACHINE 
HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


41, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


Dublin, 1865. 


Paris, 1867. 


THE “ SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Heusehold Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE SINGER ” “new ramity” SEWING WIACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 


LIVERPOOL ...... 


NEWCASTLE...,.» 
EpiInBurait 
GLASGOW.... 4006 


Sourn Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. 
21, Bold Street. 
MANCHESTER .,.. 105, Market Street. 


Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


in every class of Sewing. ‘ 
Lar ee Machines sold during one year, ending December 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


use ina few hours. 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
Dusuiy .... 69, Grafton Street, 


Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square, 
58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street, 
. 107, Prince’s Street. BristoL .. 19, High Street. 
65, Buchanan Street. LEEDS - 1, Commercial Street, 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


W. F. THOMAS & Go-s PATENT SEWING WIACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, | Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 


Sewing Machines for Tailors, 
Sewing Machines for Bootmakers. 
Sewing Machines for Shirt Collar Makers 


Makers, 


Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers, 
Button-Hole Machines for Cloth & Linen. 


ATT S*** ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides, 
fs oe TW0\- THREAD MACHINES, on Table Complete, 70s. 


22 AU 
> , ~ 
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} CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE, 


= WwW. Fo WenOMASS& CO. 


The Original Patentees, 


1&2, 


CHEAPSIDE; REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Axp 54, UNION PASSAGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
AGENTS WANTED, 


£7 10s 


[May 29, 186). 


ptack FRENCH BAREGE.—Vety 


strong, and with Skirt made up, with sufficient materi 
for the Bodice included, £1 7s, Gd. the Dress. 


JAY'S. 


RicH SUMMER SILKS, wide widths, 
£3 7s. Gd. each; remarkably cheap. Although the 
price of raw silk has not fallen, Messrs. JAY have bee? 
enabled to purchase a lot of neutral-coloured Silks, and 
deeper shades for Half-Mourning at as cheap a cost as they 
have ever done since they have been in business, and they 
confidently recommend these Silks to their Customers, ab 
£3 7s. 6d. the Dress, for quality, fashion, and economy. 


JAY'S. 


PRENCH ORGANDIE BLACK- 

GROUND MUSLINS.—The great difficulty in obtain- 
ing good Black Ground French Muslins has induced Messrs. 
JAY to have some Patterns Printed exclusively for them 
selves. The ordinary, as well as the best, French Muslins 
printed for general consumption are sold all over the 
world in retail shops ; but Messrs. JAY'S Special Muslins 
are totally unlike anything that ca-2 be bought either in 
Paris or London, and are only to be had at 

JAY’S, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET, 


JAP ANESE SILKS, First-rate in 

Quality, at 2s, 63d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing pric? 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. Gid. The next importation must 
be at the least 4s. 

Patterns Sent. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at &s, 9d., 10s. 9d., and 

12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 

quality at 2s. the yard; superior soft wool Popeline ; best 
Paris Fabric, at 16s. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled, 


Patterns Sent. 


BLAc K CASHMERE LOOSE 

JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric, elabo- 
rately embroidered and lined with Silk, at 18s. 9d. each. 
The sacriflce upon this parcel of goods indicates fearfully 
the state of Paris Trade at this crisis, 


Samples Sent, 


RicH SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 6d., 

31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s, Black Gros Grains, Glaces, 
and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with a warranty 
for wear, at 3s. 6d., wide width, not to be equalled. 


Patterns Sent. 
HARVEY & Co., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, S. 


NEw SPRING SILKS for MAY. 


Patterns post free. 
REPRESENTING A £10,000 STOCK. 
Brilliant, Wide, and Durable BLACK SILKS, 
£1 5s, 6d, Full Dress. 

Genuine BLACK GROS GRAIN and LYONS SILKS, 
Tne New Imperial Dye, wear guaranteed, 

14 Guinea, 

Rich Foreign CORDED SILKS and GROS DE SUEZ, 
£1 18s, 6d., 12 yards. 

Magnificent all Silk MOIRE ANTIQUES, 

3 Guineas, worth £5. 

7,000 Yards of Rich JAPANESE SILKS, 
14s, 9d. Full Dress, 

Real CHINA TAFFETA and YOKOHAMA SILKS, 
In Silver Grey, Maise, Rose, Blue, also useful Colours, 
£1 3s, 6d., usually sold at £2 10s, 

Small Pattern SILKS for YOUNG LADIES, 
£1 7s, 6d. and £1 15s. 6d. 

Plain Lyons GLACE and GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
in all Colours 1} Guinea, 

Rich Paris FANCY SILKS, New Styles, 

24 and 43 Guineas. 

A Large Assortment of WEDDING SILKS, 

In superb styles, 2 Guineas. 

The NEW BROCHE and RAYE SOIE D’EGYPTE, 
Marvellously beautiful, and in correct taste, 

1} Guinea the Full Dress. 

Patterns post free, 


CHAS, AMOTT and COMPANY, SILK MERCERS, &c., 
61 and 62, ST. PAUL'S LONDON, 


WANZER 


T Hi LOCK - STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


+. « £90 0 
che Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 4 0 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. 5 5 0 


he success of these new Machines has been unprece: 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Sob 
(four doors from Oxford-strect). Machines by twenty of 
the best makers. 


The “ Little Wonder” .............006 £115 0 
The “ Bartlett,” complete .........006 215 0 
ho, << Cleopatra ere.) ote ee eee 440 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” .......... 4 0 


Treadle Machines from ............0. 440 
Machines exchanged within one month if not approved. 


= 

Printed and Published by WittraM FREEMAN, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of Lon 
don.—Saturday, May 29, 1869, 


